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4 The Southern 
| Aid Society 


_ of Virginia, Inc. 





is the oldest Col- 
ored Sick Benetit 
Insurance Com- 


pany in the country. 





Home Office Group 
525-27-29 N. 2nd Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


It has developed a Superior Three in One 
Insurance Contract providing, for One Small 
Premium, Pretection against Sickness, Accident 
and Death. It has paid over $3,500,000.00 to 
Policvholders. It has over $700,000.00 in stable 


assets. 


Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office—Richmond, Virginia 


Operating in Virginia and District of Columbia 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced educa- 
tion of young women where highest standards of 
scholarship and character are maintained 
Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, High 
School, Normal College and Music 
Terms exceedingly moderate 
Well-equipped gymnasium. 


Valuabie home influence 


Send for catalogue 








Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis on all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest northern 
universities Debating, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all 
live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, Presivent 











Virginia Union University 
Is Now a Class “A” College 


Excellent courses are ottered in College as well 
as in Theology and in High School work. 
The summer session is for college students 


only. 


For full information address the President at 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, Georgia. 
The courses of study include High School, Normal 
School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South. Gradu- 
ates have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








The Capstone of Negro Education 





Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
bounce (5 0. Oo. H ir 
J. STanvey Durkee, A.M., Ph.D., D.D 


Pre< nt 


Emmett J. Scorr, A.M., LL.D 


Secreta Ire 








Purpose 


Io provide the Twelve Million Colored 
people of the United States with College 
trained and Professional leaders through 
its courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in 
Education, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and Law 











Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 

Sept. 29, 30, 1925 

January 2, 1926 

March 20, 1926 

June 21, 1926 


Autumn Quarter 
Winter Quarter 
Spring Quarter 
Summer Quarter 


REGISTRATION 


’ at gue and Information It rit 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 

















URBAN LEAGUE CONFERENCE 
New York City 
FEBRUARY 3 TO 5, 1926 


February 3, 1926 
10:00 a. m. ¥.W.C.A.—John E. Nail, Vice-Pres- 
ident, N. Y. Urban League, Presiding Officer. 
‘“PresENT Day Prosiems oF SocrAL LiFe” 
Walter W. Pettit, Assistant Director New 
York School of Social Work. 
“How Tuey AFFECT THE NEGRO” 


I. Franklin Frazier, Director Atlanta School 


of Social Work. 


Discussion 

2:00 p. m. Y.W.C.A.—Miss Elizabeth Walton, 
Presiding Officer. 

“A ProcraM To Meet THese Neeps” 
“For the North” 

Forrester B. Washington, Executive Secretary 
Armstrong Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“For the South” 

J. Marshall Ragland, Executive Secretary 
Louisville Urban League, Louisville, Ky. 
Leader in the discussion: 

Lawrence A. Oxley, Director Bureau of Col- 
ored Work, Raleigh, ms <a 

4:45 p. m. Y.W.C.A.— Format ANNUAL 
Mesetinc NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE. 

8:00 p. m. Abyssinian Baptist Church— 
Ferdinand Q. Morton, Municipal Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner, New York, Presiding 
Officer. 

Addresses : 

James J. Walker, Mayor, New York City. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, President, National 
Urban League. 


Mrs. Blanche Armwood Beatty, Executive Sec- 
retary, Tampa Urban League. 


I'ebruary 4, 1926 
10:00 a. m. Y.W.C.A.—Miss Nellie Swartz, 
Director of Bureau of Women in Industry, 
N. Y. State Department of Industry, Presiding 
Officer. 


“|°XPERIENCE OF Necrors Wiru Lasor UNIons 


” 


Report of a Study: 

Charles $. Johnson, Director Department of 
Research and Investigations, National Urban 
League. 

Hugh Frayne, General Organizer, A. F. of L. 


Leaders in the discussion: 
Ira DeA. Reid, Industrial Secretary New 
York Urban League. 


James Brady, Director of Industrial Relations, 
New York State Department of Labor. 


2:00 p. m. Russell Sage Foundation Building— 
James E. Gregg, Principal Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia, Presiding Officer. 


“TRAINING FOR INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES” 


Symposium 
T. Arnold Hill, Director, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, National Urban League. 
F. D. Bluford, President, A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Arthur E. Morgan, President Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Mrs. Gertrude E. McDougald, Assistant 
Principal, Public School 89, New York City. 
George Sullivan, Superintendent, Sayre and 
Fisher Company, Sayreville, N. J. 
“INDUSTRY” 
8:00 p.m. Holy Trinity Church, Montague and 
Clinton Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Resume of Industrial Work of National Urban 
League 


T. Arnold Hill, Director, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, National Urban League. 
William Pickens, Field Secretary, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Other speakers to be announced. 


February 5, 1926 
“CoMMUNITY COMPETITION FOR NegGRo LAsBor” 
10:00 a. m. Y.W.C.A.—Roger N. Baldwin, 
Director, Civil Liberties Union, Presiding, 
Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secretary, 
National Urban League. 
George W. Thompson, Executive Secretary, 
Association for Colored Community Work, 
Akron, Ohio. 
“HEALTH” 

2:00 p. m. Russell Sage Foundation Building— 
E. P. Roberts, M.D., Presiding Officer, 
Frederick L. Hoffman, Consulting Statistician, 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Louis I. Harris, M.D., Health Commissioner 
City of New York. 


Leaders in the discussion: 


M. O. Bousefield, M.D., President, Liberty 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, III. 
Clyde H. Donnell, M.D., Medical Director, 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Durham, N. C. 

“Race RELATIONS” 

6:45 p. m.—Dinner Conference, Fifth Avenue 
Restaurant, 5th Avenue and 24th Street, New 
York City. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, President, National 
Urban League, presiding. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, 
National Urban League. 

Other speakers to be announced. 
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Editorials 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
URING the past ten years, 


experienced profound stirrings. 
exorable current has lifted them from their 
tional berths in personal and domestic service in the 
North and begun an uprooting from the soil the 
South, which outstrips in suddenness and in vigor 
any social change of this period. In 1910, ove 
three-fourths of the working Negro population were 
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limited to two of the five hundred occupations listed 
the Actually, 55.2 pe 
workers were farmers, and 21. 
More of them work, 

than other racial 


the Bureau of Census. 
all 
were 
proportion to population, 
group in America. 

In 1913, there came 


migr: 


ent of these 


per cent domestics. 


any 


1,197,892 
Th se 


these shores 
218,480. 


since 


to 
and in 1914, 1, 
gradually increasing 1870 

of American industries made 
necessary these stupendous drafts from Eu 
Like the disquiparant arithmetic and geometri 
ratios of Malthus, the expanaien of industry boister 
ously the production of workers, un 
aided by immigration. When in 1915, a first effect 
of the war this current by 900,000 indi- 
viduals, the lected sector of American 


IScCON ered. 


ints 
numbers had been 


The rapid growth 


rope 


outdistanced 


restrained 
value of a neg 
labor was suddenly d 
Inclusion of Negroes in the unskilled branches of 
followed as a necessity. With the 
foreign labor withdrawn, first by the 

exigences of war, and later, by deliberate legislativ 
exclusion, absorption at the base has been nothing 
ted. The service of the 
industrial which the Urban 
Leagues have been outstanding, has been in major 
that of distribution, of balance through busi 
ness fluctuations, further into 
and and liv 


ng environment. 


industry has 


ompetition ot 


more than could be exper 


agencies of various 
ispect, 
penetration new 
working 


ot 
fields, adjustment to the new 
and growth have brought 
workers to a level on which they experiencé 
competition with native American 
and the older foreign workers. ‘They have reached 
in more substantial numbers, the semi-skilled and 
skilled work which has been the province of whit 
workers. It is the misfortune of Negro workers 
that they should be regarded both by employers and 
white workers, as a separate group of workers rather 
than as individuals with widely varying capacities 
temperaments. This is a circumstance associ- 
ited with distinguishably different features. Re- 
garded group, Negro workers have _ been 
brought in to break strikes, and as a group they have 
been brought in even during periods of peace be- 
cause white workers have used the strength of their 
positions, race and organizations to oppose the in 
to their ranks of qualified individual 
Negroes. Regarded as a group they have been the 
first laid off in periods of , still re 
garded as a group they have been employed i in places 
simply because it was impossible to get white men 


Five years of contact 


these 
their first serious 


nd 
ana 


as a 


duction 


f depression and 
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iobs. ‘This circumstance ot sroup handling 

has been ceded to the cold practicality of the situa 
tion, and the conditioned mass advance, surrounded 
he most favorable circumstances. Now that 
second line has been reached new difficulties ap 
The supply of native white workers has not 
sufficient to fill the demands of new industries 

at the same time to fill the gaps created by re 
nent, promotion and death. Untortunately tor 
groups of labor this entrenched section thinks 

in, but the more sensible leaders of the labor 
rld and the Negroes themselves know that they 
not. The work of the Negroes, for the most has 

n in the fields which are unorganized. This has 
jue as much to the dis ouragement ot labor on 
zations as to employers. They face now, as T. 
nold Hill 


who view their 


points out, 5,000,000 organized 
advance with hostile 
unces and at the same time, the stern necessity of 
their next logical positions. 


ring 
They face the skeptical ones who still insist that 
thev lack, inherently, the ‘qualities of craftsmen; the 
ferior white workers fearfully and defiantly en 
trenched behind the dogmas and predjudices as 
ited with race; the tactical maneouvers of the 
ompetent white workers, in and out of unions who 
look to the virtue of limitations upon numbers to 
enhance the value of their services; the employers 
who fear the reprisals of labor organizations; those 
culating ones who are willing to open their gates 
only if Negro workers are willing to underbid ; and 
the inevitable ones whose theories of race, hardened 


unchanged from the days of slavery, dictate 
their industrial policy. 

In such a situation no temporary measure will 
sufice. It is now not a question of wanting to 
destroy an existing industrial svstem, whatever its 
Its. “It is dificult for those who lack economic 
irity to take a long view.”’ But it is recognized 

t these next steps must be referred to some stand 
rd. This standard is the ideal of intelligent labor, 
to which is added the impulse to an indentity of in 
terests and protection with all other workers. Here- 
n lies the most serious problem of the next few 
ea&s. 

Five years are a short time in which to resolve the 
animosities and fears accumulating through the 
vears. In America, it is ofttimes more accident than 
blood that separates employer from employee. But 
economic necessity has overcome in large measures 
the prejudices of employers, and it will without 
doubt, conquer those of the white workers. On this 
rests the hope of industrial and racial peace. 


W HAT has been responsible for the industrial 


backwardness of the South? Not its over 
helming agricultural life, nor the long over- 
shadowing industrial history of the 
North, nor the fixed habits of the 
rulers of the South, nor the lack ot 


Protessor Ro\ 


Holding 
Back The 
South industrial initiative. 
L. Garis, of Vanderbilt University, 
says it has been the Negro. Before 1860 he had a 


ee 
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useful and definite place in the economic life of that 
section, since then he has been a heavy burden and a 
danger to the communities in which he lived. 

‘The Negro problem,” he explains, “has been dui 
to their ignorance and economic weakness, to thei 
concentration in certain narrow districts in the 
South; to their dependence upon credit advances; 
to their inability readily to take up diversified farm 
ing; to the inherent inability to become skilled 
artisans; and in large part, to their economic inertia 
and shiftlessness.”’ 

Having conscientiously repeated the ritual, what 
are the facts? Professor Garis himself in anothe: 
section of his article in the North American Revie 
cites them to another purpose: “Between 1900 and 
1920 the number of Negro farms increased mor: 
rapidly than the number of white tarms; the acreay 
of land operated by white farmers decreased whil 
that operated by Negro farmers increased slight] 
the value of farm land and buildings owned b 
whites increased 340 per cent, while that owned b 
Negroes increased 540 per cent. The number of 
Negro farm owners increased 16 per cent, while 
the number of white farm owners increased 13 pei 
cent, and in 1924 there were 41,454,042 acres « 
land cultivated by 924,868 Negro farmers in ¢! 
South.” 


N 1838 white artisans of Athens, Georgia, ad 

dressed an open letter to local contractors: 

“Nlost of you have too strong antipathy to en 

courage the masonry and carpentr\ 
A History trades of your poor white brothers 
of Skill that your predilection for giving em 
ployment in your line of business to 
ebony workers have either so cheapened the white 
man’s labor, or expatriated, hence, without a few 
solitary exceptions, all the white masons and car- 
penters of this town,” etc. 

In those days skilled Negroes were profitably 
hired out by slave owners. 

In 1845 the Legislature of Georgia passed an act 
prohibiting all colored mechanics and masons, slave 
and free, from making contracts for buildings. J]. 
S. Buckingham, an English traveller, found Negro 
girls working peacefully and efficiently side by side 
with white girls weaving and spinning, in Georgia 
cotton mills in 1839, and in 1829, Negroes were 
performing the entire work of a cotton mill in Ten 
nessee, which supplied a large part of the cotton 
goods of that state and northern Alabama. The 
oficial register of Richmond County, Georgia, 
shows Negro saddlers, harness makers, blacksmiths 
and steamboat pilots. 

There is an advertisement in the Jirginia 
Gazette of December 10, 1767, for a runaway 
Negro, an expert weaver. We are informed by the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Tri 
hbune of December 2, 1863, that after a white supet 
intendent had struck for an increase in pay from 
$8.00 to $10.00 a day, saying no one in America 
could complete this work, it was a Negro maste! 
builder on the force who finally lifted the ponderous 
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uncut masses of the stature of Freedom in Washing- 
ton into place, bolting and locking it, bit by bit. 

This seems better evidence of what Negroes are 
inherently capable of doing in skilled lines than the 
surmises either of employers who have never hired 
them, or of other workers who do not want them 
hired. 


HE Educational Review has carried recently, 

two discussions by Negroes of the Philosophy 
of Negro Education, which are curious mixtures 
of fact and contradiction. F. C. 
Sumner, a doctor of philosophy and 
professor in the West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute, basing his argu- 
ment upon Groszmann’s view that 
there are variations within races in_ respect 
to civilization levels attained, as well as among 
races, finds American whites and Negroes at un- 
equal stages of cultural evolution, which, under 
standard educational treatment would result 
either in retardation of the advanced race or 
the too rapid advancement of the backward race. 
He credits Mr. Booker T. Washington with rescu- 
ing Negroes from the fatuous policy practiced for 
60 years, which presumed to transport at once “a 
people fram a semi-barbarous state to the top of the 
cultural ladder.” He agrees with Mr. G. Victor 
Cools, another Negro contributor to this magazine, 
that equal education has neglected the moral needs 
of Negrues and retarded spiritual advancement. 
The weight of statistics is invoked to bear witness 
that “the lower instincts in the Negro still defy 
moral harnassing ;” that “300 years are too short for 
the over-powering of anti-social proclivities” and so 
on. 

Mention is made of this because the Educational 
Review is a respected publication among school men, 
and because philosophizing before investigation, 
whether by white or Negro writers, may accomplish 
great damage. If we assume that unequal cultural 
levels, for the protection of both, require unequal 
education we assume at the same time that these 
levels will never meet. There can be no undue 
racial arrogance in disputing the democratic sound- 
ness of such a philosophy. Not even the confident 
intelligence testers go this far. At least they con- 
cede an over lapping of individuals between races, 
with some individuals of a backward group superior 
to some of the individuals of the advanced group. 
And if individuals within a race vary as widely as 
races there is the same argument for unequal educa- 
tion among individuals. No one could intelligently 
contend that no Negro has reached the cultural level 
of any white person, granting freely the group dis- 
parity which, incidentally, was greater sixty years 
ago than it is now. It is doubtful if there can be 


Philosophies 
of Negro 
Education 


a 


such a thing as special race education. A _ line 
drawn between competents and incompetents, supei 
iors and inferiors, the cultured and uncultured, the 
moral and immoral, literates and illiterates, would 
never divide races. But there can be such a thing 
as the education of an individual to meet immediat: 
life problems. Mr. Washington’s sagacity was in 
seeing, even before labor groups themselves became 
self-conscious and saw the same thing, that the ad 
vantage of the millions of Negroes lay in prepara 
tion for securing an economic foot hold. But even 
he did not call it Negro education, nor did he hold 
that only this education was adapted to Negroes. 

These are some of the things Dr. Sumner thinks 
will bring a “new dispensation and redeem the sou! 
af black folk:’ Physical well being; a reverenc: 
and belief in the reality of a higher power eve 
present to assist on in a righteous cause; fondness 
tor literature and art and music of a cultivated 
trend ; thrift, honesty, industry ; a contempt for loud 
and indiscreet laughing—and so on. 

These virtues will help anybody. 


HERE is authentic encouragement for ou 
writers of fiction and a deal of satisfaction for 
this publication in Mr. Edward J. O’Brien’s an- 
alysis of the best short stories of 
Opportunity’s 1925 to which the BOSTON 
Literary Record TRANSCRIPT of December 19 
for 1925 devotes about two and a halt 
pages. Of the nine short stories 
and sketches carried in OPPORTUNITY during 
the period of his survey he lists the following as hav- 
ing distinction: “Fog,”’ by John Matheus; “Spunk,” 
and “Drenched in Light,” by Zora Neale Hurston ; 
“Madamoiselle Tasie,” by Eloise Bibb Thompson ; 
“The Hands,” by Marietta Bonner; “The 
Mother,” by Clement Wood; “One Night in 
Africa”. and “Tears of the Almond Tree,” by Isa- 
belle Eberhardt, translated by Edna Worthley 
Underwood. “Fog” and “The Mother” appear 
again in the “Roll of Honor.” Other stories by 
Negro writers included in this envied selection are 
“The City of Refuge,” by Rudolph Fisher, which 
appeared in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and 
“Easter” by Jean Toomer, carred in T//E 
LITTLE REVIEW. Fisher's “Ringtail” is also 
added to the list of the ATLANTIC MONTH- 
LY’S meritorious stories. 

It numbers count for anything, this is a rating 
in which these writers, for the most part new, and 
OPPORTUNITY, may take a justifiable pride, 
for the analysis shows eleven American short story 
magazines with smaller records. And it should be 
remembered that this journal is not one of those 
devoted exclusively either to literature or to fic- 
tion. 
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The Dilemma of Negro Workers 


By T. Arnoitp HILi 


EGROES are energetically seeking the proper 
it course in the controversy between capital and 
labor. We say proper course becatise there has 
never been a concerted, enthusiastic opinion on this 
subject. Sporadic attempts to unionize have been 
made, and a few leaders, usually those of superior 
attainments, have avowed their belief in the theory 
and practice of collective action. Several happen- 
ings give point to the thinking of today. ‘The Negro 
Labor Congress, recently held in Chicago, occa- 
sioned protestation from the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and directed wide atten- 
tion to the Negro and his relationship to the trade 
union movement, thus adding to the stream of ex- 
citement which arose when it became known that 
the venture was sponsored by Communists. The 
agitation over the proposed organization of Pull- 
man porters has provoked unusual interest and 
prompted thought and discussion in all circles of 
colored people. An “economic conference” in Wash- 
ington broadcast a labor resolution through all 
Negro newspapers. Unsigned advertisements, of 
definite capitalist purport, have appeared in the 
widely read colored papers. 

With the growing importance of Negro labor, 
North and South, Negro leaders, seizing upon the 
opportunistic moment of progress in trades and 
industries, have brought the salient problems to the 
front, where they are attracting general interest. 
Employers, faced with a scant labor supply because 
of immigration laws, and pressed on all sides by or- 
ganized labor, are willing to admit the virtues of 
Negro labor and ready to encourage the use and 
training of it. Union labor, always alert when 
their ranks are threatened, have shown unparalleled 
vigilance lest the popularity of this heretofore in- 
active force might break through their fortifications 
and cause irreparable injury, if not chaos. 

Instead of prompting a healthy body of public 
opinion for or against unionism, the divergent views 
have led to confusion. The concern is not over in- 
tellectual issues, but with the practical application 
of trade unionism to the welfare of twelve million 
Negroes. ‘The most rabid anti-union employer ad- 
mits the efficacy of collective bargaining, but voices 
objection to the technique employed by most labor 
unions. We are concerned with the technique of 
unions as they relate to colored workers, who find 
themselves at sea, not knowing whether to steer in 
the direction of capital or in the direction of labor. 

Let us reason from the viewpoint of a skilled col- 
ored workman, earnestly seeking to support any 
measure that will benefit society, his family and him- 
self. He knows that the Negro is permitted to do 
the casual and unskilled work and barred from 
trades and almost every type of white-collar job. 
He has inherited a conviction that the Caucasian 
whether employee or employer, is opposed to his 


gaining economic security. His race has been 
given a few jobs of the better sort and has done a 
large part of the personal and domestic service otf 
the country. He has a natural leaning toward the 
rich, around whom his kin has spent most of their 
days as servants. He has been imbued with the 
optimism that hopes for the better day if he trains 
and works well. He knows that the wealthy have 
done a great deal for Negro education and he cher- 
ishes a hope that these same wealthy men will give 
him better work if he is prepared to do it. He 
gravitates somewhat naturally toward “him that 
hath,” asking himself the familiar question put 
often to Negroes in this connection, “Who have 
done the most for you, the white employers or the 
white employees?” 

Seeking to bolster up his allegiance to the em- 
ploying group, he chances upon a newspaper edited 
by one of his race containing a criticism of Dr. 
Kelly Miller’s article in the October “American 
Mercury.” He reads: “Logic aligns the Negro 
with labor, but good sense arrays him with capital.” 
If he can bridge Dr. Miller’s contradictory terms, 
he discovers approval of capital and disapproval of 
labor. 


A member of the Elks, he reads a resolution 


passed by the colored Elks in Richmond, Va., in 
August: 


“WHEREAS, it is clear to those of us who have 
studied the bad results of other like movements 
where those of our race-group lose positions through 
union agitators and strike leaders, that unionism is 
calculated to do our people all sorts of harm and 
injure them with the employing class in America; 
therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that we recommend that the methods 
employed by the great industrial organizations of 
the country in relation to employee representation 
plans be used as a pattern to form organizations of 
workers within our group, wherein the interests of 
both employer and employee will be presented ; and 
be it further 


“RESOLVED, that it be the sense of the Improved 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks of the World 
in Annual Convention assembled to discourage Bol- 
shevism, Sovietism, Communism and the like within 
the race; and be it still further 


“RESOLVED, that it be the continued policy of our 
people everywhere to line up with the best class of 
American citizenship, which in the last analysis all 
over our great country constitute the large employ- 
ers of labor. And we emphasize the value to our 
race group of standing squarely back of capital in 
this country, to the end that we may continue the 
economic development*set in motion during the last 
five years; and finally, be it 

“Reso.ven, that it be the policy of the leaders in 
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the Improved Benevolent Protective Order of Elks 
of the World, in their efforts to husband, strengthen 
and further the industrial destinies of our people, 
that we discourage and discredit all forms of union 
ism and economic radicalism as presented to us by 
white labor agitators, and their tools, and that we 
pursue only those policies which will hasten the day 
of brotherly love amongst men of every race and 
color and creed and national to the point where 
we can ALL of us sincerely sing, ‘My Country, "Vis 
of Thee.’ a 

He reads his Negro newspapers and finds prac 
tically all of them carrying advertisements purport 
ing to represent a formulated public opinion against 
the participation of Negroes in trade union move 
ments. He comes across a number of these state 
ments which he knows from experience are at least 
partly true. Some of them remain with him, par- 
ticularly the following from the Allied Economic 


Alliance: 


“THE Voice oF Dancer!” 

“Steel, iron, coal and the other cardinal necessi- 
ties for modern life must be produced and these 
great industries have been opened up to you in 
spite of the labor unions that seek to bar you and 
shut the door of opportunity in your face. Unions 
have barred you from most of the building trades 
and if the great industries had not opened up you 
would have been forced to hang your head and 


turn your face to the land of grief and oppression. 
“You have been able to thrive in the great indus 


trial and railroad centers of the North and un 
skilled and untrained men have been able to look up 
to a bright horizon of life. You have caught the 
spirit of progress and you are buying your own 
homes, developing vour own businesses and educat 
ing your children. The wealth of America 
you the chance. 

“Should you now listen to the voice that demor- 
alized Russia and brought starvation to millions of 
men, you will defeat your own purposes. Sit tight 
in the saddle and you will eventually work out your 
own destiny. The world is watching you and 
should you prove ungrateful to those faithful few 
who broke the shackles of peonage and serfdom, you 
will be unwise. 

‘Ten thousands of you are now earning liveli- 
hoods from the great arteries of trafic and travel 
—the railroads. Ten thousands of you are getting 
closer and closer to the heart of humanity because 
of your faithful service and intimate contact. The 
railroads and the common carriers have given you a 
new perspective on life. Do not jeopardize your po- 
sition, nor your strategic opportunity. The future is 
rosy for you if you are level-headed. 

“The voice of the labor union is the voice of 
danger, betrayal and destruction. Do not heed it. 
Much is in store for you, either prosperity and hap- 
pines or trouble and disaster.” 

But he knows, despite the admonition of the Al- 
lied Economic Alliance, the resolution of his Elks’ 
organization, and Dr. Kelly Miller’s warning, that 
capital has denied him opportunities to work, often 


gave 
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to support 
century 


in public businesses that he is forced 
a friend serving a quarter of a 
for a large corporation, at odd times fill 
credit the place ot clerk, but 

promoted 


I le sees 
messenget 
an absent 


and 


ing with 
ilways the same messenge! 
He knows of many who have passed civil servi 

examinations, be denied the appointment 
when their color was discovered. He is familia 
with the subterfuges practiced to block ascendan 

in places where Negroes work. He has been “sittin 
tight in the saddle,” as advised by the Allied Eco 
nomic Alliance, hoping eventually to work out his 


nevel 


tO 


only 


destiny, but thus far patience has failed him. 

Just as he is ready to place the blame upon em 
ployers, he gets the frank admission from them that 
Negroes cannot be employed in certain places, but 
the blame is placed upon his white employees, wh« 
would leave him in the lurch if a single Negro wer 
He wonders to what extent organized 
this intimidation. He 

American Fed 
open t 


employed. 
labor is responsible Tor 
familiar with the resolutions of the 
ot the tederation 
ill working people regardless of race, or creed, o 
color, but he knows plumbers, machinists, boiler 
makers, railway mail and electricians 
have been denied membership. ‘There appears be 
fore him that familiar spectacle of a friend in 
Kansas City who, as he ascended the ladder to take 
his place among his fellow union white bricklayers 


“ae 
eration Labor declaring 


clerks who 


witnessed all of them descending on a parallel lad 
der to protest against his employment. Of course, 
he remembers more 
that his friend did not lay a single brick and that 
all the white men returned to work. He has had 
related to him the story of Sam Houston, who be 
he was the best bricklayer on the job was 
“the line” and promptly removed from his 
superior position by the business manager of his local 


vividly now than ever before 


cause 
given 
who reprimanded the foreman on the plea that it 
was “‘a white man’s job.”’ 

Thus after much pondering, out 
| he began. 


nen C De. 


colored worke 
Mindful of th 
inions and employers, h¢ 
settles to let th 
content to take his 
a third way 


Would 


workers 


is where he was w 


discrimination of labor 
distrusts them both 
whole matter work itself out, 
He thinks of 


and down 
chances on the future. 
out. Surely there must be some solution. 
a national labor of colored 
solve his dilemma? But colored workers are so few 


organization 
as to give no strength to a separate movement ot 
them. But there are certain lines of employment in 
which inquire? 
wonders about this as He re 
calls that A. Phillip Randolph is endeavoring to 
organize the Pullman porters. Here surely is a field 
in there can be no opposition from whit 
workers. His hopes are no sooner raised, however 
than discouragement meets him again; for Mr. Ran 
dolph is having trouble with the Negro leaders. A 
government attorney by the Pullman 
Company has opposed him, a conference of mor 
than fifty colored leaders was held in Washington 
and they took action against organized labor. Editors 
almost unanimously against the organization 


Negroes predominate, so our 


a partial solution. 


which 


employed 


are 
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d many ministers have sided with the Pullman finds himself stumped. He admits that much has 
Company. The Pullman Porters, themselves, are been accrued from labor organizations but what 
divided—some want the union of the porters, others about machinists, electricians, the railway postal em 
«lieve that the Pullman Porters Beneficial Associa ployees, and the Four Brotherhoods of Railway 
tion will meet all requirements. Workers? Why do they refuse membership to 
ganized labor, Negroes? He has reached the limit of his informa 


] 


Apparently Negroes do not want o1 
here are contradictions, paradoxies, dis 


friend conjectures. He aesp and wants to tion. T 


] tion on both sides. Somehow he clings to 


ow up the whole th ng. : rvthi oO is chaoti crimin 
contradictory, but his i « se is stift the belief that the proper course is to ally himselt 

ed whe he . I< th | I) , 2 ae } } ; . } “| ‘ . al 
nen he recatis that ( ning Car | mployees with the torces that are opposed to organized la 1 
‘organized on twelve railroads and have been suc but 
| in raising their wages and improving thei the workers, and not the bosses. He knows noth 


ing about the academic discussions of Marx, Eli and 


instinctively he would like to be classed with 


litions of work and that Rienzi B. Lemus, thei: 
ily engaged forming new Hoxie. He does not read industrial magazines or 


\ 


‘r, is still bus 
But Mir. Lem does not want the Din labor journals. He has made his owns tests and 


Men afhliated with the American Federa they have failed to satisfy. 
Labor. “Why j s?” he asks. The an In an undertone, audible only to himself, for 
distrust labor unions controlled by is afraid to express an opinion, he concludes that 
The remembDe! ind iil g : he will take middl ourse He will be on the 
} fence o speak, as he thinks labor and capital 
ago | are. He wi ions if he is convinced that 
man when th vi t ( ! 1 labor will be fair with him or he will throw his 


} 


| 
they st 


swer to the call of their na i} union. Their strength to capital if capital will offer him work 


bs were taken by white liters a they Ve con nsurate with his abilitv. And so he reads the 


been returned to colored men papers 
1 officers of local unior at one time with capital and at another with labo: 
sea of doubt 


listens to speeches from both sides, agreeing 


But there are color 

which there are both white and colored workers but at heart he lioundering in a 

Virginia a fine of $100 is imposed upo When « il use power in his favor, as it 

who retuses to work M th a olored nl does in all \ vn 1 ares to do so, it will be 

have made more money as the res time 

allegiance to organized labor. Negro drillers tions, or when |: r remoy yarriers 

n the subwavs of New irk agree at the unions of positions, he ll d le r favor. Until 

e benefited them as thev have white n it , then he will g n | way resolved to let coming 
trade. Al t | ag in il colored worker events de de ourse r action. 


for him to decid » labor organiza- 
| 


lat rob him 


Homing 
By Arna BoNTEMPS 


YWEET timber land 
JWhere soft winds blow 
The high green tree 
And fan away the fog! 
Ah fragrant stream 
Where thirsty creatures 
And strong black men 
Hue the heavy log! 


Oh broken house 
Crumbling there alone 
Wanting me! 

Oh silent tree 

Must I always be 

A wild bird 

Riding the wind 

And screaming bitterly ? 








————____— 
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The Boll Weevil Starts North—A Story 


By BENJAMIN YOUNG 


EFORE me was a trip to Cincinnati and back 

twenty-seven hours each way from New 
Orleans. Such a journey in a day coach calls for 
fortitude. At Greenville, in the heart of Alabama’s 
Black Belt, more migrants came aboard, ranging in 
complexions from black through brown to a saddle 
color. Last of the lot was an old man, rather 
dressed-up in over-sized clothes. He took the seat 
directly across from me and began fanning himself 
with his new felt hat which had covered a head 
of bristly white hair. “Not a day under seventy,” 
I silently surmised, “yet hardly Afty to look at his 
firm ebony face.” 

“Lands sake,” he blew off in relief, looking 
about the coach at the same time. His glance 
passed over me. “Ain’t that Sumpter over dare?” 
he questioned out to someone to my rear. 

“Yas-sir,” came a drawl answer. “How’s you, 
elder Scott?” 

“Sumpter, what you doin’ on here? Is you goin’ 
North too?” 

“Naw-sir—well, yas-sir, after I’s staid in Birm- 
ingham a while. How’s the folks all?’ 

“Dey’s all about left an’ gone on ahead—now 
I’m followin’. Y’know ev'ry thing got mighty 
punk, farmin’s gone to beggar weeds. “Tain’t what 
hit use’ to be. Sumpter, hit’s been nigh five years 
since I’s seen you. Where you-all been?” 

“Pensacola mostly—an’ Mobile some,” admitted 
the younger man. 

“Sumpter, is you staid out’n jail much? Back 
home you boys didn’t never come to church for 
skinnin’ an’ playin’ crackaloo on Sundays. Yer 
mammy was a pilar of the church, but you taken 
after old man Sump. Lak pa lak son, you is.” 

The old man had slowed down with his fanning 
and was wiping his face in a ponderous blue hand- 
kerchief. The train was moving off to a wrangling 
bell. Already the conductor, followed by his 
colored attache, the porter, was headed through tak- 
ing up tickets. When they reached the old man he 
fumbled in his hip-pocket and brought forth a worn, 
bulky wallet from which he fished a long green 
ticket. 

“Uncle, it’s a mighty long ticket for you—trying 
to follow all these young darkies North?” spoke the 
conductor as he scanned the strip. “‘Cleveland— 
you hold this train ’til you reach Cincinnati, then 
you change to the Big Four for Cleveland.” He 
tore off a part of the ticket and, followed closely by 
his man Friday, passed on to the next passenger. 
“Umph, I ain’t chasin’ "hind these young niggers,” 
informed the old man while carefully placing the 
ticket in his inside coat pocket. “No sitch thing— 
dey’s goin’ North fur freedom, fur privileges, fur 
to be treated white, dey claims. But I ain’t wantin’ 
sitch. Done lived most of my life here an’ got 


‘long ver’ tol’rable wid you devilish white folks 
Dese young bucks lak Sumpters wants North’n fre: 
air. Hit doan mean nothin’ to me. 

“In fact, I’s goin’ north ’cause my luck run out ; 
been under a sort of hoodoo ev'ry since nineteen 
nineteen when I kilt ’at air old brindle cat. Stuck 
a pitch-fork plumb through her covered in som 
hay.”” He stopped automatically as if puzzled wh 
he was talking so loud. The conductor, the target 
of his sputtering, had passed on to the next coach. 

However, having earned the attention of the 
other passengers, he was determined to finish his 
story. “Seems lak ev’ry thing that’s got four leg 
been ‘ginst me. Up ’til the las’ minute—even th 
ole mule got hisself stuck in the mud an’ lak’d t 
cause me to miss my train. If an automobile hadn': 
come by an’ unpulled us I’d never made hit.” HH. 
had settled himself and was talking directly acros 
the aisle to Sumpter, most attentive of all his 
auditors. 

“Dey told me I was superstitious by that cat,” h« 
kept on; “‘an’ fur a long while dey all laf’d at me 
sayin’ seven years hard luck was ‘pon me. An 
not less than a week after I had stuck that cat 
when a swarm of bees lit on my ole mare and 
stung her so she ran away an’ tore up my buggy an’ 
injured by internals. I was flat on my back three 
weeks.” 

“Well, I jes’ declared,” supplemented Sumpter, 
“was hit that same little blaze-face mare named 
Minnie?” 

“Yeah—she’s dead now. An’ soon after along 
comes another calamity—my cows got loose an’ 
wandered over on Sampson Jackson’s place. You 
heard "bout Sampson bein’ on the gang, didn’t you? 
Dey finally got ’im fur bootlegging. Well, my six 
head of cows got in some of his mash an’ come home 
walkin’ on their hind legs, fallin’ ’round an’ actin’ 
lak demons. Four of ’em died that week an’ the 
other two ain’t never been no good since. Dey all 
told me I ought have sued Sampson Jackson, but 
what was the good wid ’im on the chain gang. An’ 
anyway, my fool cattle was trespassin’ on his 
premises. “Iwas ’jes that ‘air cat luck on me I well 
knowed. 

“Come next the boll weevil, an’ the furst year 
dey didn’t do so much, but the next year—dey ain't 
left me ’nough cotton for a garden patch. Folks 
all said get some guineas an’ turn ’em loose in the 
cotton an’ dey would clean out the weevil, but dem 
guineas acted lak a cotton field was hoodoo’d. After 
a while along come a Gov’ment man an’ says poison 
‘em, but hit only made the weevils fatter so dey 
could work harder on the bolls. An’ den I heard 
about the Argentina ants that would jes’ run the 
weevils lak the Yanks did the Rebels, but all the 


Argentina ants done was to move 'way nearly half 
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my smoke-house. So I saw ‘twas nothin’ but the 
old cat on me, an’ I decided to care’ hit to the 
Lord in prayer. But the Lord, He ain’t never had 
a chance to answer, ‘cause jes’ as I got "pon my 
knees an’ says, ‘Hebenly Father,’ a boll weevil dis- 
turb me right dare in the church on a Sunday morn- 
ing. ’Fore 1 got off my knees I made up my mind 
to leave, ‘cause when the Lord can’t get a chance 
to he’p you hit’s movin’ time.’ ’ 

“Elder Scott,, boll weevils done run a lots of 
farmers away from Calhoun County,” commented 
Sumpter by the way of filling the gap. The old 
man had told his jeremiad in a credulous way, and 
to have seen his frank expression and childish in- 
tonation would have added to the sincerity of the 
situation. One would have had no doubts that he 
was being driven away from his home by the 
machination of animated Fate. 

“That’s why I’m goin’ North,” he concluded, 
sold out ev’rything an’ wrote my son in Cleveland 
| was comin’. I ain’t heard from ’im, but I’s good 
directions whar, he’s livin’ at. No, I ain’t goin’ up 
North fur freedom, I’s goin’ out of the way of that 
cat’s four legged bad luck.” 

A long, mourning whistle from the engine came 
as a sort of benediction. It was a signal for an- 
other station, this time a little more than a cross 
road. To Montgomery we were “running local” 
the porter told me; from there on we would make 
a faster schedule. So many were going North that 


all passenger trains were compelled to do local work 
through this district. 

From Montgomery we made good time, making a 
flying stop at Clanton and a brief stay at Calera, a 


junction. Here there was much commotion on the 
outside. Up and down by my window antagonistic 
voices clattered, not like that of the city newsies, for 
Calera is no city. Maybe a dozen business places 
scattered around the station, including a combina- 
tion drug store post office. From my window I dis- 
covered that the excitement came from lunch 
vendors, men and boys of color. They were work- 
ing rapidly and with fervor; our train would not 
tarry long. 

“Get yer red-hot chicken lunches—two fur a 
quarter.” 

“Heah, hea’s the bes’ fried chicken—no wings, no 
necks.” 

“Fresh fish sandwiches—fresh fish, one dime.” 

As they passed under the window barking the 
merits of their eatables they brandished big trays 
piled with lunches wrapped in oiled paper. And 
not to be left out of the scene, not to be unheard 
or unnoticed, the local station razorbacks were 
chanting their grunts of industry. 

Station hogs in the South are an institution; they 
thread in and out under the trains with rare uncon- 
cern, never losing so much as a tail. And in Calera 
these forever rooting creatures were a hustling lot. 
They investigated every thing that resembled a dis- 
carded remains of a lunch. 

There was the call of “board” and the engine 


bell began its warning wrangle. The lunch 
vendors increased their sale talk to a last chance 
plea. We were leaving Calera to get over its own 
routine excitement until the next passenger train 
came in. 

“An’ I didn’t have no change,’ the old man came 
down the aisle explaining. “Got off to get me a 
snack and had to give that boy a bill out’n my 
pocket-book, an’ den he come near not havin’ time 
to make change.” 

“Tickets—get your tickets ready.” The con- 
ductor and the porter were headed through again. 
Their advance cleared the old man out of the aisle. 
From the smoking compartment a thrumming rondo 
of a guitar was welling through the car like some 
weird jungle raphsody with now and then a plain 
tive voice of : 

“Riding in de day-coach wid no Pullman on my 
mind, 
I’m riding to my sugar an’ the train’s on time.” 

Our next stop was Birmingham where we lost 
an appreciable number of passengers, including 
Sumpter and the sleepy-eyed guitar player. Night 
had caught us and the city was bedecked with in- 
candescence. Cincinnati was still sixteen hours 
away and knowing the run by the way of several 
previous trips I made early preparations for passing 
the night by renting a stuffy white pillow from the 
porter. So to speak, I retired early. 

But even in a Pullman, unless one is a habitue, 
sleep comes in snatches. Hardly had 1 embedded 
my head in my pillow when someone touched me. 
It brought my sleep-courted head around to face a 
scene. The conductor was standing in the aisle by 
my seat, while the porter was searching with his 
lantern under the seat opposite mine. 

“Seven hundrd an’ forty dollars, an’ all I’ve got 
in the world! I jes’ know that trifling Sumpter 
stole hit—I jes’ know hit was him, ‘cause he come 
an’ sit awhile wid me.”’ It was the old man down 
behind his seat helping the porter in his search. The 
whole coach was upset; comments were flying, 
heads peering down the aisle. 

“Well, uncle, you ought’n had all that money on 
you,” spoke the conductor. “It’s a wonder any of 
you boll weevils ever get past Birmingham. Good 
thing you've got a through ticket, else them slicks 
would pick you clean before you’d get out of Cin- 
cinnati.”” And he passed on down the aisle. 

“Can’t find it, uncle,” declared the porter after 
his boss had moved along. “Sorry fur you, but I’s 
seen the same thing happen a dozen times already. 
There’s a band of slicks that rides this road and 
they finds good pickings.” 

The old man was mumified, his tongue was 
locked and he sat down mopping his dampened 
brow. He was, all of him, a bronze study of Old 
Age Baffled. For perahps twenty minutes he sat 
in a stupor. No words of sympathy or questions 
about how it happened from his fellow passengers 
moved him. He just sat there, holding the blue 


(Continued on page 53) 











Coming to 


HE Foreword of the Report of the “National 

League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes,” 
written in 1910-1911, read: “The principal activi 
ties of the Industrial Committee include the encour 
agement of trade and technical education, the or- 
ganization and assistance of Negro mechanics, the 
opening and finding of positions for colored work- 
ers. . . . Ihe Committee employs a secretary for 
half time.’ 

And this was the extent of the industrial ac- 
tivities of this organization. Fifteen years have 
passed and the National Urban League now sup- 
ports a Department of Industrial Relations requir- 
ing an expenditure of $9,000 per year, with at least 
ten of its local organizations employing special in 
dustrial workers in addition to the Executive Secre- 
taries. In twenty-nine cities the major portion of 
the work of the executives is the development ot 
eficiency standards for Negro workers which will 
aid them in holding the ground gained and in mak- 
ing additional advances as merit commends them 
and opportunities are created. 

I recall just nine years ago, during the serious 
unemployment period in the midst of the World 
War, the Urban League in New York struggled 
against difficult odds to secure jobs for unemployed 
Negroes when the unemployed whites were at the 
point of despair. We secured 700 jobs for Negroes 
as unskilled laborers and as “sand hogs’ in the 
new subway construction and we felt that those 
openings were evidences of an awakening of the 
appreciation of the possibilities of Negro labor in 
the North. In the present New York subway con- 
struction, there are Negroes who have secured posi- 
tions on the engineering staff as draughtsmen. 
There are draughtsmen in the Building Department 
of the Board of Education and in the New York 
Department of Docks and Bridges. 

Fifteen years ago, the most attractive positions 
our office could offer to colored girls were those 
of personal maids to leading actresses and women of 
means. Today we have recorded in our offices 
the placing of women as chemists, linotype oper- 
ators, garment workers, stenographers, social work- 
ers, power machine operatives. 

The National Urban League believes the time 
has arrived when Negroes may hope for employment 
in any field of labor in which white men have been 
profitably engaged. ‘The opportunity, of course, 
will come slowly but when we hear of Negroes be- 
ing employed as conductors on the elevated rail- 
way of Boston; as conductors and motormen in the 
street railway service of Cleveland and Detroit and 
as private secretaries to individuals holding import- 
ant administrative and executive positions in publi 
official life and in private business enterprises, we 
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the Front 


must realize that the doors ot opportunity in th 
highet types ot employ nent are not closed absolute 
to the Negro. 

In the matter of the struggle between capital an 
labor for a more equable division of the world’s 
wealth, the Negro has been brought into a positior 
of uncertainty which causes him to be misunde: 
stood regardless of which side he takes. Th 
National Urban League 
Detroit, Michigan, October, 1919, expressed in it 
“A WAY OUT” 


which the organization still holds in regard to th 


at its annual conference i 


p iblic statement the positio 


age-long struggle: 


Organized labor has given Negroes scant con- 
sideration and often no encouragement 
But, in spite of the grinding of the Negro between 
these upper and lower millstones, his faithfulness 
and industry in taking advantages of the opportunities 
the war brought ha forced him upward into new 
branches of skilled labor. Many schools, recognizing 
this, have established new industrial courses to edu 
cate voung Negroes for skilled trades. We recom- 
mend to employers that they train in the shop their 
unskilled Negro labore 1 the skilled trades. Ne 
groes are making good in the better opportunities. 
They realize that their future is not hopeless, as here 
tofore: they are becoming eagerly ambitious. We 
believe in the principle of lective bargaining, and 
ind in the theory of | between capital and 
labor in the settlement of ial disputes and in 
view of the pres 
seeking athliation 
bserve caution. 
strikebreakers 
ink colored men 
from membership. should keep out 
jobs offered in ; ruggl o deny labor a voice 
the regulation of « tions under which it works. 


any real 
We advise them 


ss the ni 


But we believe that rroes should begin to think 
more and more in terms of labor-group movements, 
so as ultimatels reap t benefit of thinking in 

nison, To this end idvise Negroes to organize 

ith white me henever conditions are favorable. 
Where this is n yssible, they should band to- 


ther to bargain with emplovers and with organized 


ire 


labor alike. 


With America and the whole world in labor tur- 

1 black men, capital and labor, 
to be fair and patient with each other while a just 
| 


moil, we urge whit 


= 


ane 


solution is veiIng worked out.” 


It is our hope that the articles contributed by ex- 
perienced persons writing in this special Industrial 
Number of “OPPORTUNITY?” will aid in creat 
ing a more definite interest in the future of Negro 
workers not only that they may have just and fai: 
consideration in their struggle for bread and butte: 
but that they may also be given an opportunity to 
develop to the fullest extent their latent powers that 
the world may be richer and better for their full 


ontribution. 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


Secretary of tl National Urban League. 
£ 
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The Negro in the Coal Mining Industry 





HEN the romance of American industrial 

ism is written it will not only tell a fascin 
ating story of the triumph of industrial technology 
over handicraft production, of surplus economy ovei 
deficit economy, but will and by the nature of the 
facts should tell of the classes and races whose labor: 
in field, shop and mine have made modern econon 
possible. The story to be realistic must tell of blac 
men as well as of white. The present essay whi 
aims to cast some light upon the Negro in the pro 
duction of coal is but a segment of the whole story 
ot American Negro Labor. 

There are six provinces into which the coal areas 
ot the United States are grouped. First in im 
portance is the Eastern coal province which has been 
said to contain 90 per cent of the high grade coal 
of the country. This division is made up of the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania and Rhode Is 
land, the Atlantic coast region of Virginia and 
North Carolina and the Appalachian region. The 
Atlantic coast region is of little commercial import 
ance. The Appalachian region, extending fro 
Pennsylvania through Ohio, the Virginias 
Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee to Alabama 
been called ‘““The greatest storehouse of high g1 
oal in the United States, if not in the world. This 
near-by, almost inexhaustible supply of high grad 

el has been the foundation of the development o 
the blast furnaces, the great iron and steel mills a: 





the countless manufacturing enterprises of the east 
ern states.’ 

According to the U. S. Coal Commissioner's rx 
port there are 672,608 men engaged in coal mining 
n the anthracite and bituminous coal fields of th 
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32.322 67.6 oie ) 7,830 16 
I 19.947 81 } 7 4 6 106 
\la 667 43 469 ¢ 6,84 B72 100 
Or 
tates* 80,613 7 7,277 
What the Coal Commissior Found— Hunt rry 
Willis—pp. 51 and 53 
Adapted from U. S. Coal Commission's Report, Part III 
p. 1419 : ‘ 
The other States here are Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virgi: 


nd Wyoming. 
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United States.2 There are 147,456 men engaged 
in the anthracite mines; of this number only 46 are 
Negroes. Of the 525,152 workers in the bitumin- 
ous coal fields 42,443 are Negroes. All told there 
are no less than 42,489 Negroes engaged in the bi 
tuminous and anthracite mines of the U.S. Fifty- 









two per cent of the bituminous mine workers are 
white; 32.7 per cent were born in foreign countries 
and 8.1 per cent are colored. These ratios do not 
hold in the individual states. In Indiana the 
foreign born mine workers are only 17.3 per cent, 
or about one out of six. But Pennsylvania with 
only 30 per cent of all bituminous mine workers in 
the United States has half of all those who are 
foreign born. In 1920 only 3.6 per cent of all the 
mine workers tabulated by the United States Coal 
Commission in Alabama and 20 per cent of those 
tabulated in West Virginia were foreigners, but 
52.7 per cent of the miners of Alabama and 19.9 
per cent of those in West Virginia* in 1920 were 
colored. In none of the other leading bituminous 
states studied by the United States Coal Commis 
sion did the number of colored mine workers go as 
It has already been said that 





















high as 2.5 per cent. 
as the colored mine workers like the foreigners ar« 
most easily exploited for lower wages, the relatiy 
mportance of these two groups in the mining popu 








lation has considerable bearing upon questions per 
taining to the coal industry. The hostility ex 
hibited by native white miners to these two groups 
has in instances retarded the growth of the union 
and laid the basis for reciprocal racial recrimination 










ind witagonism. 

The native white population predominates in 
West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois and othe 
\liddle Western States; also in the coal fields of 
the Rocky Mountains and the far West. 

Most of the Negroes engaged in coal mining are 
to be found in West Virginia and Alabama, in both 
of which states the United Mine Workers has 
scarcely been able to gain foothold. The role of 
the Negro in the coal industry has therefore largely 
been played in these two states. But it should not 
be forgotten that Negroes have formed a part of the 
labor supply of other states as well. On Nov. 17, 
1880, miners of Ohio and Pennsylvania met and 
demanded payment by weight for all coal mined, 
abolition of company stores, and an eight hour day. 
If these demands were not met by the operators 
before August Ist, a general miners strike was 
planned to force concession. The miners of Hock 
ing Valley and Jackson County, Ohio, refused to 
enter a struggle over payment by weight and the 
abolition of screening. The miners of Tuscarawas 
















I Ss ¢ 1c mission’s Report Part III, p. 1422 
[he Negro miners in West Virginia numbered 22,796 in 
1923 Report of West Virginia Department of 









U. S. ( »al Commission, Part IIT, p. 1415 
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Valley held out for nine months but were forced 
to surrender by the importation of Negroes under 
military protection.® Again, in 1897, the Illinois 
operators tried to break a general miners’ strike by 
importing Chinese coolies. As the operators felt 
that the Governor would object to this procedure, 
they resorted to the importation of Negroes from 
Alabama and erected stockades about the mines 
for their protection.’ 

The sporadic outbursts of working class con- 
sciousness among the miners finally integrated into a 
definite labor movement among them. The Knights 
of Labor which in the late 80’s had all but 
crumbled, counted among its membership several 
thousand mine workers. The miners in the Knights 
of Labor withdrew and in 1890 amalgamated with 
the National Progressive Union, thus forming the 
present United Mine Workers of America. 

The United Mine Workers, early operations in 
the South Western field, which comprises Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas met the 
stern opposition of all the operators in this section, 
and particularly that of four large companies termed 
the “Big Four.” By March 1899, quite a number 
of men in the South Western field had been organ- 
ized. The unions requested recognition and a joint 
conference on wage scale. The “Big Four” refused 
to recognize the union and imported Negroes from 
Alabama to break the strike. The miners met all 
trains conveying Negroes and in explaining the situ- 
ation to them promised support or transportation to 
their homes. Many Negroes accepted the proposi- 
tion, and left the scene. The coal companies met 
the tactics of the striking miners by obtaining a 
federal injunction prohibiting the miners from “‘do- 
ing any act whatever” that would hinder the com 
panies from carrying on their business. On the 
other hand the miners obtained a state injunction 
against the importation of Negroes who it was 
claimed constituted a criminal class and would 
therefore be a menace and financial burden upon the 
state. The Federal Injunction superceded that of 
the State and the importation of Negroes continued. 

During the coal strike of 1922, Negroes were im- 
ported from the Southern States to the Western 
Pennsylvania coal fields. The United Mine 
Workers delegated an organizer to meet the new 
comers for the purpose of informing them of the 
controversy between the union and the operators. 
As a result, the locals in Western Pennsylvania 
gained as members, hundreds of Negroes who had 
been imported to break the strike. In the Connells- 
ville coke region where the operators have stead- 
fastly refused to deal with the United Mine 
Workers, hundreds of Negroes also are employed. 
The mines that center about Uniontown, Penn- 


(6) Vid. Suffern, Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal In- 
dustry—p. 48. 

(7) Ibid—page 51. 

(8) According to a district organizer of the United Mine 
Workers, 8,000 Negroes in the Pittsburgh District were 
members of the union in 1924. he number of Negroes 
reported here is almost four times as great as the number 
reported by the U. S. Coal Commission (see Table 2) for 
the whole of Pennsylvania. 


sylvania, are run mostly by Negro newcomers from 
the South. 

The strength of the United Mine Workers lics 
in the Central Competitive field (Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania), the Southern 
Interstate Field (Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas), and in Iowa, Michigan, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. In these regions the numbe: 
of Negro miners are few. Outside of the Pitts- 
burgh District (Western Pennsylvania) the union 
has not been able to gain anything like complete 
control over the Appalachian coal region. ‘The 
richest coal beds in the Appalachian sections are in 
West Virginia, where 22,796 Negroes are employed. 


TABLE Ill. 


Membership of The United Mine Workers By Districts 
(A special report to the U. S. Geological Survey for 1920 
The report includes exonerated members.) 





Memberships 
Wyoming, (Pa. Anthracite) . . 18,599 
Central Pennsylvania 48,289 
Pittsburgh (Western Penn.) ..... . 41,761 
Ohio Sane 47,959 
Lehigh (Penn. Anthracite) .. os 14,389 
(Brazil Block) Indiana : : 1,024 
Schuykill (Anthracite Pa.).. 38,743 
Washington , 5,184 
Indiana . 35,452 
lliinois . 95,480 
Iowa ... 16,143 
Kansas . ; 10,563 
Colorado 5,520 
Maryland ee 
W. Virginia (except New River)..... 38,102 
Western Canada ; 2,383 
S. E. Kentucky & Tennessee 21,461 
CO ee See 11,920 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas 14,071 
Wyoming . 7,615 
Western Kentucky ‘ 7,489 
Michigan .... 72,716 
Missouri .. 7,445 
Nova Scotia .... 12,738 
New River (West Virginia 9,678 
North Eastern Kentucky 34 


Districts 


*Total . . 661,740 


"The average paid up membership for the fiscal year 1921 w 
442,057 and the exonerated membership was 73,186 \ 
Hunt, Tryon & Willis, Op. Cit., page 63 








At the present time the power of the union in 
Northern West Virginia has diminished as an after 
math of the strike. The Pocahontas Field has al- 
ways been aggressively non-union; the New River 
Field swung into the union column a few years ago 
but now is out. The Kanawha Field has largely 
broken away from the union and the newer develop 
ments in Southern West Virginia are hostile toward 
union penetration. The number of Negro miners 
employed in the Southern counties has always been 
greater than the number employed in the Northern. 
The counties of McDowell, Fayette,. Logan, 
Raleigh, Kanawha and Mercer—all in Southern 
West Virginia—contain 73 per cent or 17,543 of 
the 22,796 Negroes engaged in coal mining in West 
Virginia. 

Much of the profit which accrues to West Vir 
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ginia coal operators who are gradually out-com- 
peting the Central Competitive Field in supplying 
the lakes with coal, is due to naturally superior and 
easily accessible coal beds. A great deal of it, how- 
ever, is due to the West Virginia operators’ ability 
to thwart organization among the mine workers. 
and thereby, maintain a lower wage scale than ob- 
tains in the Central Competitive Field. 

The organization of miners in West Virginia has 
been greatly handicapped by the intense race preju- 
dice which exists between the native whites and the 
foreigners. The presence and ever increasing num- 
ber of Negroes further accelerate inter-class friction. 
According to the report made by the United States 
Department of Labor on labor relations in the Fair- 
mont district of West Virginia. “The relative 
strength of the colored group appears to create dif- 
ficulties in the mines. Negroes serve on many 
mines committees. The West Virginia native 
white miners dislike serving on committees with 
ignorant ‘niggers who have just come from the 
South.’ In many instances native whites refuse 
to serve on committees with colored men and what 
is worse, many native white miners refuse to follow 
orders issued by colored committee-men. This 
racial animosity is sometimes encouraged by the 
operator on the old theory of divide et impera. 
Consequently many of the outbreaks of violence 
have nothing to do with the coal industry as such. 
They are ofttimes attributable to an antipathy exist- 
ing between different race groups and nationalities 
in the mines. 

The feeling of the native whites against the 
Negro has not only been very strong but has at- 
tempted to exert a dominating racial influence in the 
unions. Instances are not few where the native 
whites have gotten control of the union and by con- 
spiring with the operators have precluded the em- 
ployment of Negroes at certain mines. Sometimes 
such leaders have wrecked the union for personal 
pecuniary aggrandizment. 

During the middle 90’s the United Mine Work- 
ers spent most of its organizing effort in the fields 
of McDowell and Fayette Counties. The organi- 
zation succeeded -in organizing almost half of Fay- 
ette County and more than three-fourths of Mc- 
Dowell County. The men who were leading the 
unionization of McDowell County seem to have 
received large sums of money as bribes to discon- 
tinue their activity. They left the state and the 
union died a-borning.** The miners in these coun- 
ties were chiefly Negroes. Many of them had made 
great sacrifices for the union. It is said that one 
Negro miner, Sandy Wooten, who lived at Elk- 
horn, West Virginia, loaned the United Mine 
Workers $15,000 to aid in unionizing the County. 
According to the record'’® Wooten never received a 
cent of his money back and during the last five 
vears of his life was supported by the coal company 
tor which he was working when this strike began. 

\fter the collapse of the union in McDowell, 


- npublished records of the West Virginia Bureau of the 
Negro Welfare and Statistics 
Thid. 


both miners and operators maintained that union 
leaders squandered the miners funds and then sold 
out to the operators. Up to the present time only 
weak and futile attempts have been made to organ- 
ize McDowell County. 

The United Mine Workers reached the apex of 
its strength in West Virginia in the period be- 
tween 1910 and 1922. In 1910 Fayette County, 
Kanawha County and a part of Raleigh County 
were organized. Negroes had steadily poured into 
these Southern fields since 1886. Many were hold- 
ing positions of authority such as assistant superin- 
tendents, outside foremen, stable boses and so forth. 
Immediately upon the complete unionization of Fay- 
ette and Kanawha Counties the Negroes gradually 
lost the positions they had held prior to this time. 
On the other hand, the Negro’s influence continued 
in McDowell County where no further union effort 
was made (except in 1902 when a sympathetic strike 
was called). More Negro mine workers were 
brought into McDowell County. Many of them 
advanced to positions of authority and superinten- 
dents in and about the mines. In a majority of the 
magisterial districts of the County, Negroes have 
been elected as Justices of the Peace, Constables and 
members of the Board of Education since 1896. 

The coal fields of Northern West Virginia’® were 
developed much later than the fields of Southern 
West Virginia. Northern West Virginia has al- 
ways employed more foreigners than Negroes. But 
in 1902 developments in Marion and Harrison 
Counties resulted in the increase use of Negro 
miners. In 1918 the Consolidated Coal Company 
with a number of mines in this section, entered in- 
to an agreement with the United Mine Workers. 
This was followed in the same year by agreements 
between the United Mine Workers and other com- 
panies and several hundred Negroes left the union 
fields of Southern West Virginia for those of 
Northern West Virginia. At the same time, be- 
cause of the war, Negroes were being brought in 
from Alabama to work in the mines of these coun- 
ties. 

The mines of Logan County, West Virginia, be- 
gan to operate around 1905 but did not attain their 
present rank as among the foremost mines in the 
country until about 1912. One-third of the miners 
in this county were Negroes. Logan County mines 
had never been organized. The effort to organize 
them in 1921 finally destroyed, completely, the shat- 
tered remnants of the United Mine Workers’ power 
in Southern West Virginia. The miners and their 
sympathizers had been arrested and jailed for var- 
ious alleged offenses in Mingo County. The Union 
leaders in Kanawha and Fayette Counties decided to 
march into Mingo County, released their brethren 
and friends and organize Logan County en route. 
There was a large number of Negroes in this armed 
march and at the time there were two Negro 
(16) The power of the United Mine Workers in West Vir 

inia has centered chiefly in the 12 Counties of Northern 

est Virginia. The important counties are Harrison, 


Magton, Monongdlia, Ohio, Brooke, Marshall and Han 
cock, 
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members on the Executive Board of the United 


Mine Workers in District 15. The armed march 
was stopped by Federal troups and the union began 
its final disintegration. District 29, which com- 
prised the New River Coal Fields and parts of 
Fayette and Raleigh Counties was _ irreparable 
broken. Many of the union leaders were accused 
of selling out to the operators and other were 
arrested for shooting and dynamiting. The dis 
trict was finally abandoned and its property taken 
over by the International. With the breaking up 
of District 24, more Negroes were introduced. 
On March 28, 1924, a collective bargaining 
agreement was made between the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association and the 
United Mine Workers, representing the mine work- 
ers of District 17, West Virginia. This 
was a revision of the agreement signed February 10, 
1923. Owing to the competition offered by the 
mines of the Central Competitive Fields, the slowly 
abating over-development of West Virginia coal in- 
dustry and other factors such as car shortage, and a 
decline in manufacturing demand for coal, the West 
Virginia coal operators, after signing the 1924+ wage 
agreement, felt unable to run their mines profitably 
and at the same time pay the rate of wages formerly 
agreed upon. The United Mine Workers Union 
representing the Miners refused a cut in wages. 
The inability of the two parties to enter into any 
sort of an agreement precipitated a strike. A speedy 
shift to a non-union basis of operation necessitated 
utilizing the most immediate supply of available 
labor. Many unemployed Negroes as well as 
whites were used to meet this urgent demand. 
The recent strike involved Negro workers not 
only from the point of view of filling jobs but also 
in view of their relation to the union. In the Fair 
mont section including the twelve Northern coun 
ties, there must have been at least 1,500 Negroes 
involved in the strike. A mining census of tl 
Fairmont field in 1922 showed a total of 540 mines 


agreement 


which employed an average of between 28,000 and 
30,000 men. A little more than half that number 
were native born. About 12.5 per cent of the 
native miners were colored, in round numbers, about 
2.500. The writer during the months of April and 
May, 1925, investigated thirty of the mines in the 
counties where the strike prevailed. “Twenty-four of 
these struck mines were employing a total of 3,200 
miners of whom about 1,200 were Negroes. Prior 
to the strike twenty-four of these mines employed 
about 530 Negroes. Four of the thirty mines in 
vestigated did not employ Negroes at all; two of 
these were union mines which adhered to the Jack 
sonville agreement. Both the Negro union members 
who were among the strikers and the Negro non 
union members were in agreement as to collusion 
between white union members and certain oper 
itors to prevent the employment of Negroes in cet 
tain mines. Several white union leaders denied 
this. However, Mr. Van Bittner, International 
organizer of District 17, admitted to the writer that 
the spirit of the Ku Klux Klan and anti-Negro 
sentiment were creating division among the organ 
ized mine workers of West Virginia. He further 
said that racial intolerance among the native whites 
of West Virginia constituted a serious menace to 
the United Mine Workers. 

\t the present time the United Mine Workers is 
at a stand still. The losses which the union suf- 
fered as a result of the strike were phenomenal. 
There are several hundred union men and their 
families living in barracks on the hills of Northern 
West Virginia and in Kanawha and Fayette Coun 
ties. Some of these are Negroes. 

The history of the Negro in the West Virginia 
‘oal fields portrays the Negro miners to be just 
like workers of other races. Negro miners, like 
the white, have joined the union and supported it 
lovally. Others, also like the white miners, have 
lined up staunchly with the operators who have 


most bitterly opposed the union. 


Economic Deadlines in the South 


By Jess: 


HE problems of the Negro in industry are as 

varied in type as there are numbers of com- 
munities in which Negroes live and work. There 
are to be sure specific differences in every locality, 
even within the same stgte or section and sometimes 
in the same city. A f¥egro delivering packages in 
Jackson, Mississippi, went into one office, putting 
down his packages and removing his hat. The ex- 
ecutive officer in charge of the office remonstrated 
with him and said substantially: “Nigger, this is not 
a parlor and we have not all day to spend in re 
ceipting for these packages, so do not take time to 
remove your hat. Put that—hat on your head” 
and so forth. Going into the next door on the same 


. THOMAS 


street in the same city with packages, remembering 
his past experiences, he kept on his hat. He was 
greeted with an oath and instructed to remove that 

hat or he would be kicked out. ‘“‘Never go into 
in ofice where there are white people without re- 
moving your hat,” he was told. In one city all 
mail carriers may be Negroes, all cab drivers white ; 
in another city in the same state or section one 
might find all cab drivers Negroes and all mail car- 
riers white. There is, however, a deadline in the 
economic struggle in the South and even in many 
other parts of the country, beyond which, the Negro 
“shall not pass.” 

The effort at interracial coperation in the South 
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has had little or no influence in changing the Ne4 
gro’s economic status. It has increased his recrea-\ 
tional facilities in many communities and helped 


} 


him to secure better educational advantages, more | 
protection in the courts and in general in many | 


places created a better atmosphere in which to live. 
When it comes to the changing of the double 
economic standards, all the humanitarian influences 
taken together, have been without sufficient pres- 
sure to enforce action. 

In Norfolk, Va., the minimum salary of any 
white teacher in the public schools is $1,000.00 a 
year. In the same city the maximum salary of any 
Negro teacher in the elementary schools is $1,000.00 
a year. What ever may be the Negro’s training, 
eficiency or acquired ability and no matter how 
long he remains in the system, his economic status 
ends where the white teacher's, who may be very 
much less efficient, economic status begins. — 

The South is established in its thinking, relative 
to the positions and jobs that Negroes may hold as 
far as the white world is concerned. There are 
many jobs and positions just beginning to open up 
for the Negroes in the North and East that the 
Negroes in the South have had almost a monopoly 
on since the days of reconstruction, until recent 
years. We have reference to the various trades, 
such as carpentry, plastering, brick masonry, bar- 
bering, elevator operating, cooking and waiting. 

The unionizing of these trades has threatened to 
wrench the control from the hands of the Negro. 
Added to this the influence of a certain “sheet- 
wearing” organization, which has been used to in- 
timidate by threats and otherwise, employers or 
those who contemplate employing Negro labor. The 
Negro has been forced to surrender much of the 
foothold he has held in industry. The Negro in the 
North is gaining a larger recognition in the indus- 
trial centers and urban communities, in the matter 
of finding employment in many places in the South 
he is suffering a corresponding loss. The Unions 
have increased the earning ability of mechanics by 
insisting on uniform wages and hours. This has 
attracted white workmen, often to the exclusion of 
Negroes. 

Much of the industrial problems of the local 
Urban Leagues both in the north and south for that 
matter, have grown out of the demand for trained 
workers. The large majority of Negro wage 
earners represent a group of unskilled laborers. 

We have been and still are, speaking of the race 
as a whole, rural dwellers. We have come into 
urban centers almost wholly unprepared to fit into 
the economic scheme of things. This has had and 


still has its influence upon our social and economic 
status. With the rising tide of prejudice, growing 
out of the industrial competition, it is difficult to 
predict what is going to be the solution or when and 
where the Negro will arrive. 

It is inevitable that in the skilled and semi- 
skilled vocations, Negroes have got to look in a 
large measure to members of their own group for 
employment. Especially is this true in all forms of 
clerical work. There is probably not a Negro Book- 
keeper, Stenographer, “honest-to-goodness” Clerk in 
the whole south, employed other than by his own 
race; not a Negro supervisor in the Post office; 
however long the Negro may work in the Post 
Office and regardless how efficient he may be he 
does not get beyond the position as a clerk; no street 
car conductors or motormen, telephone and switch- 
board operators. In many of the mechanical in- 
dustries as railroad shops and machine shops, etc., 
both in salary and recognition the Negro seldom 
advances beyond a helper, regardless of his mechan- 
ical skill. There is a limited number of policemen, 
probation officers, perhaps no police women, street 
inspectors, few if any Negroes are holding public 
office in connection with the city government as 
Aldermen, Councilmen, etc. It is well nigh im- 
possible to secure a new position, meaning a posi- 
tion unlike that the Negroes have formerly occu- 
pied. Outside of the trades and with the exception 
of Negroes employed by their own group, there are 
very few, if any Negroes employed other than in 
personal or domestic service. The majority of the 
industrial work in the South is therefore confined 
to improving the mechanical ability and economic 
efficiency that will enable the Negro to fit into the 
positions in a manner that will reflect credit upon 
his group, demonstrating his productive ability and 
thereby increasing his moral and economic worth to 
society and himself. 

Summarizing there seems to be three outstand- 
ing elements in this whole situation that ought to 
be emphasized : 

First—the education and training of the Negro 
wage-earners in a way as to fit them to perform a 
definite task. 

Second—the expansion and development of busi- 
ness enterprises of every sort among, by and for 
Negroes whereby a large number of their race may 
find employment. 

Third—interacial effort and educational propa- 
ganda exerted toward eliminating the double 
economic standard in industry on the one hand and 
open up new fields of employment for Negroes on 
the other. 


So 
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King Cotton 


By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


HE romantic association of the Negro with 

cotton is not without a basic in fact; for it 
was his labor that furnished the foundation of the 
Cotton Kingdom in America. In the early settle- 
ment of this country the broad, fertile tracts of the 
coastal plain made the production of corn, tobacco 
nice and cotton the main support of the southern 
settlements. At first the native short fibre was suffic- 
ient for the plantation industries of the South. North- 
ern cotton manufacturers imported the long staple 
variety from India, Brazil and the West Indies. In 
1786 the West Indian variety was planted on the 
islands off the coast of South Carolina and Georgia. 
(1) It was the invention of the cotton gin in 1793 
that made the growth of the short fibre of the hill 
country profitable. Thus the South came into the 
possession of a new staple crop. Whereas in 1792 
only 630 bales were sent by the South to England, 
“the year following the introduction of the cotton 
gin 7,000 bales were exported and by 1800 the 
amount was 79,000 bales.” (2). As the cultivation 
of cotton requires a large quantity of cheap un- 
skilled labor and extensive tracts of land, men with 
little capital were forced out of competition, while 
men with sufficient capital to own a large number 
of slaves succeeded in establishing plantations. Here 
we find the economic basis of slavery and cause for 
the rise of the Cotton Kingdom. 

Cotton culture based upon Negro slavery from 
now on determined the growth of the South. It 
was the owners of slaves who migrated westward 
and southward as the soils of the older states were 
exhausted. 

(3) Slave labor was most profitable in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. Not only could men and women be 
used but children and the aged could be profitably 
employed. The value of such labor is reflected in the 
price of field hands which rose from $250 in 1790 
to $2,000 in 1860. Between 1826 and 1840 the rice 
and indigo plantations of South Carolina and 
Georgia, and wheat fields were turned to the grow- 
ing of cotton. Fifty percent on investments was 
gained by the planters. From 8,000 bales in 1790, 
production rose to 5,387,052 in 1860. It was the 
economic foundation of slavery in the South that 
caused the crushing out of every opposition to the 
peculiar institution in the South and produced the 
moral justification of slavery that ended in the 
Civil War. 

During the Civil War the disorganization of 
labor and the blockade of southern ports naturally 
affected the production of cotton. It was not until 
1870 that production reached approximately the high 
water mark reached in 1860. During Reconstruction 


(1). Coman, Katharine: The Industrial History of the 
United States, 1920. 
Op. cit. p. 151. 
DuBois, W. FE. B. The Negro 


the change from slave labor to free labor brought 
with it constant fluctuations in cotton production 
At first white farmers tried to continue the planta- 
tion system. It proved a complete failure. It re- 
stricted the Negro in his movements and brought 
no promise of the change which he expected to 
find in a state of freedom. Quarters were still 
maintained as formerly. With the failure of the 
plantation system the share was tried. In many in- 
stances the land was rented outright to the Negro. 
The breaking up of the plantation system brought 
with it a complete revolution in the agricultural 
system of the South. The Negro, who for the most 
part was unwilling to become a day laborer, be- 
came a cropper. Generally when he became a crop- 
per he was on the way to the status of the 
independent farmer. 

According to the 1920 census, there were 915,- 
595 Negro farmers in the South. Of this number 
212, 365 were classified as owners; 1,759 as man- 
agers; and 701,471 as tenants. Negro farmers pro- 
duced 4,000,000 bales of cotton or 39 per cent of 
the total crop. It must also be taken into account 
that much of the crop produced by white farmers 
is the result of Negro labor. On the other hand, 
cotton represented 37 per cent of the total crops 
produced by Negro farmers. 

In 1910 of the 1,706,767 farms producing cot- 
ton, 684,721 or 40.1 per cent were colored. The 
colored farms had 12,096,638 acres in cotton. The 
production for this same year was slightly less than 
for 1920. The value of the crop produced by colored 
farmers was valued at $269,868,346. The value of 
the Negro crops was six per cent less than his share 
in the total production. Statistics for the same year 
showed that the average yield per colored farm was 
5.9 bales while the average value of the crop was 
$394.12. The average yield per acre was $22.31. 
We must add to this, however, the average values 
of cotton seed which was $3.89 per acre. 

Although there was an increase in 1919 over 
1909 in the acreage devoted to cotton and in the 
production, individual states showed a decline dur- 
ing this period. From the following table, we see 
that Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama were the 
states showing the decline. 

This was due to the presence of the Boll Weevil. 
The Boll Weevil which crossed the Rio Grande 
and entered Texas in 1892 has brought about an 
agricultural revolution in the South. These insects 
have spread across the cotton belt during the last 
thirty-three years. The presence of the Boll Weevil 
has caused many farmers to plant less cotton and to 
undertake diversification. 

The world war gave added impetus to this move- 
ment and we find “between 1913 and 1920, ten 
southern states increased their production of corn, 
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Production of Cotton, 15 Leading States: 1919 
and 1909, 


Hundreds of Thousands of Bales 








Texas 

Georgia 

South Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 

North Carolina 
Alabama 
Tennessee 
Louisians 


Missouri 





Arizona 


California 
Virginia 
Florida 


18 per cent; oats, 50 per cent; rice 72 per cent; 
white potatoes, 60 per cent; sweet potatoes, 111 per 
cent; hay 150 per cent; milk cows, 16 per cent; 
hogs, 23 per cent’’. 

(4) The Negro was naturally affected by the 
failure of the cotton crop on which most of them 











the land, but their tools and their horse or mule 
from the farm owner. The farm owner takes a 
mortgage on his unplanted crop for the supplies 
which are advanced him. As a rule, the exorbitant 
prices charged for supplies as well as the absence 
of accurate accounts leaves the Negro in debt to 
the local merchant or the farmer. Such a situation 
has given rise to the popular couplet: 


‘“Naught’s a naught, figger’s a figger, 
All for the white man, and none 
for the nigger.” 


Where Negroes have shown sufficient intelligence 
to band themselves together and to demand an ac- 
curate accounting from the farm owner, they have 
met with great resistance. The riots in Arkansas 
were due to such action on the part of the Negro. 
While the total number of Negro farm owners de- 
creased during the decade from 1910 to 1920, there 
was an increase in the southern states. A consid- 
erable number of Negroes do get out of the tenant 
class and have shown proficiency in production. A 
Georgia Negro cotton grower for seven years, beat 
over a hundred thousand white farmers in the state 
in getting the first bale to market. His career began 
as a tenant. 

The following table shows the tenure of farms 
in acres of cotton for white and colored farmers 
for the year 1909: 














ACRES IN CROP SPECIFIED ON FARMS IN THE SOUTH: 


TOTAL 
6,541,507 
3,335,997 
1,976,747 
7,216,231 

12,586,510 
289,150 


TENURE 
Owners free .... 
Owners, mortgaged 
Part owners 
Cash tenants (1) 
Share tenants (2) 
Managers .... 


31,946,142 


Includes not specified tenure. 
2) Includes share-cash tenants 


1909 
Percent - 
age on 
Colored 
Farms 

15.6 
18.8 
25.3 


o——— COTTON — Percentage 
On On Distribution 
Colored White by Tenure 
Farms Farms Colored White 

1,019,469 5,522,038 3.4 27.8 
627,287 2,708,710 5.2 13.6 
499,341 1,476,906 4.1 74 

4,829,018 2,387,213 39.9 12.0 66.9 

5,104,042 7,482,468 42.2 37.7 40.6 

16,981 272,169 0.1 1.4 $.7 


37.9 


100.0 


100.0 





12,096,638 19,849,504 











depended. The demand in northern industrial cen- 
ters for labor during this period saved many of them 
from actual starvation. While it may be a question 
as to whether the Negro improves his status in the 
long run by moving to industrial centers, few can 
appreciate the position of the Negro tenant in the 
cotton growing industry. Dr. DuBois has observed 
that “clearly the central features of the southern 
farm life of the Negro race is the tenant class— 
this half million black men who hire farms on vari- 
ous terms, and a large proportion of whom stand 
about mid-way between slavery and ownership.” 


(5). The number of tenants at present has reached 
nearly three quarters of a million. In 1920 over 
a half-million of the Negro tenants in the South 
were on the share basis. Such farmers rent not only 


Smith, Jay Russell; North America, p. 255. 
Quoted by Burkett and Poe in Cotton, 1996 


From the foregoing table, it is apparent that the 
Negro owner gives less of his land to the planting 
of cotton than the tenant class. This is doubtless 
due to the dependency of the latter upon a cash 
crop and his subservience to the landlord. While 
the per cent of white owners free from mortgages 
is more than three times the per cent of colored 
owners, the per cent of the white share tenants ap- 
proaches the per cent of colored share tenants. 

The Negro has been even more disadvantaged in 
marketing his cotton crop than the white producer. 
He has not had access to sources of credit which 
would enable him to hold his crop for a favorable 
price. In fact, his creditors have used his necessitous 
situation to nullify the fruits of his thrift. Although 
cooperative marketing has progressed less in the 
South than in other sections of the country, it has 
brought much relief to white producers. The Ne- 
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In tse next table we have the distribution of coloredfarmers reporting cotton acording to the states. 





DIVISION AND STATE 


The South 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 


Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


COLORED FARMERS REPORTING COTTON: 
Part 
Owners 


Total Owners 


ree 


724 
5,931 
11,577 


7,296 
2,415 


1 
2,061 
6,946 

10,188 


6,939 
5,515 
3,047 


58,812 11,026 





Owners 
Mort- 
gaged 


1909 
Cash 
and not 
spec’. 
fled ten- 
ants 


Share 
and 
share- 
cash 
ten- 


Managers 


ants 


NUMBER OF FARMS 


34,541 


1,016 
4,730 
9,066 


2,641 
1,907 
1,240 
3,332 


28,786 


246 
4,312 
4,104 
2,538 


744 
647 
4,146 


251,866 


$31 
9,655 
37.302 


46,531 
3,860 


34 
10,667 
59,599 
52,106 


17,821 
6,956 
1,326 
5,178 


295,356 


940 
21,849 
32,689 


48,741 
1,253 


117 
9,596 
25,364 
65,842 


23,425 
25,455 

4,999 
35,086 








The following table taken from the United States Census for 1910 gives a summary of the Negro’s part 


in cotton industry: 


Crops in 1909 on farms in the South—Farms reporting specified crops on all farms and on colored farms. 





Crops ir 1909 
Number of Farms Reporting 
rop 


Acreage in Crop YIELD OF CROP VALUE OF CROP 


Division and State 
Col. 
Total No. 


Colored Farms 
Per 
Amount Cent 


Bales 


4,065,978 
1,806,026 


Col. Farms 
Per 


Cent 


Farms 
Per 
Cent 


Colored Farms 
P 


All Farms All Farms All Farms 
Acres Amount 


COTTON 
31,946,142 12,096,638 
9,002,776 4,442,773 
7,926,019 4,614,339 2,524,714 
15,017,347 3,039,526 4,056,704 


COTTON SEED 


Bales 
10,594,360 
4,012,942 


$700,199,244 
254,636,958 
175,543,582 
270,018,704 


$269,868,346 
113,311,266 
95,717,387 
60,839,693 


52.7 
49.3 
58.2 
20.2 


- 1,706,767 684,721 
556,504 253,286 
522,735 266,450 
627,528 164,985 


40.1 
45.5 
51.0 
26.3 


The South 
So. Atlantic .... 
E. So. Central .. 
W. So. Central . 


38.4 
45.0 
1,356,813 53.7 

903,139 22.3 


Tons 
2,032,991 


Tons 
The South ...... 5,297,182 
So. Atlantic ....2,066,471 
E. So. Central. ..1,262,358 
W. So. Central. .2,028,353 


678,407 





38.4 
903,014 45.0 
53.7 
451,570 22.3 


$ 47,068,246 
21,781,036 
15,524,367 

9,762,843 


$122,521,349 
50,501,177 
28,747,084 
43,273,088 








gro, even where he takes advantage of the coopera- 
tive organization, is primarily an outsider. There is 
still needed a rural Negro leadership to organize 
Negroes in order that they might take advantage 
of cooperative marketing. 


Ill 


The Negro has never played a conspicious part in 
the manufacturing of cotton. Before the Civil 
War, slave women were used to make homespun 
cloth in plantation industries. But in addition to 
this there was some speculation as to the use of slave 
labor upon the machines. Although experience 
showed that Negro slaves had sufficient intelligence 
to operate machines, slave labor on the whole did 


not favor the rise of machine industry. Cotton man- 
ufacture began in earnest after 1840, when it had 
lost its domestic character. But it was not until 
1870 that the modern industrial South began. With- 
in the last ten or fifteen years the growth has been 
most rapid. The number of spindles in the South 
is fast approaching that of the North. In 1922 there 
were 17,938,805 spindles in New England and 15,- 
906,165 in the cotton states. (6). 

Labor power for these mills has been secured 
chiefly from the propertyless so-called poor whites of 
the South. Much of the antagonism toward the 
Negro has been incited by demagogues who have 
represented the Negro as a menacing competitor for 


(6) Crawford, M. D. C.: The Heritage of Cotton. 
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their jobs. While the white enjoy the monopoly of 
the mills, they pay a terrific price in the low wages 
they receive. In a few places the Negro has proved 
his proficiency as a mill operative. For example, 
an experiment was made with Negro girls in La- 
Grange, Georgia. As a matter of fact, the Negro 
operatives excelled the whites. It is probable that 
the Negro will continue for long to be the chief 
factor in the production of the raw material rather 
than the manufactured product of the South. 

We have noted in the above brief sketch how the 
Negro from being the chief labor power in the pro- 
duction of one of the world’s staple crops, has come 
to be the source of less than half of the supply in this 
country. In the beginning it was the demand for 
his labor in cotton production that caused his pres- 
ence in large numbers in this country. In fact, the 
civilization of the South before the Civil War was 
founded upon the Negro and cotton. The depend- 
ence of the South upon this single crop has been the 
cause of tenancy. Even the poor whites have been 
drawn into the system to which the emancipated 
treedmen adjusted themselves after the Civil War. 
The spread of intelligence among Negroes and the 
present increasing diversification of crops will free 
the Negro from his absolute dependence upon the 
landlords. The present rate of increase in land 
ownership does not promise an early reduction of 
tenancy among Negro farmers. It is more probable 
that the pressure of the Negro tenant class upon 
cotton production in the South can only be relieved 
by migration to urban centers. Although the Negro 
will probably continue to hold an important place in 
cotton production, the increasing thousands of white 
farmers will produce their cotton without Negro 
labor seem to dissipate the romance of the Negro 
and cotton. 


Boll Weevil Starts North 


(Continued from page 43) 


handkerchief in his trembling hand, with a swipe 
at his sweaty brow at intervals. 

Gradually I got my mind off the tragedy and 
again ‘turned in’ on my pillow. Sleep came 
stingily, often interrupted by that haunting twang- 
ing of the afternoon before, “Riding in de day- 
coach wid no Pullman on my mind os 

When I awoke we were bearing upward through 
the chill of a Kentucky morning. Weary and grimy 
I stretched myself, in the midst of which I became 
aware that the ill-fated old traveler’s seat was empty 
and his wicker suitcase gone from the rack. No 
where in the car of drowsing passengers was he to 
be seen. 

“Old man got off last night at Decatur,” the 
porter told me. ‘Said he was going back to Bir- 
mingham an’ get that guy what stole his pocket- 
book. An’ that pocketbook may be right on this 
train, vet still and likely, the one what hooked hit 
dumped off in Birmingham.” 


“J wonder what'll become of him,” I thought 
aloud. 

“Oh, he’ll make hit back to the farm from where 
he come—this is done cured him of traveling North. 
Anyway, there’s too many of them boll weevils 
movin’ North,” concluded the porter as he passed 
to the baggage car just ahead. 

A week later I was on my trip back. At Nash- 
ville I looked for my friend the porter but another 
crew was on. At Birmingham I had no expect- 
ancy except for a moment’s thought anent the out- 
come of the old man’s search for his lost fortune. 

Late that afternoon when we reached Granville 
I inquired from -my window of a truck handler 
about Elder Scott who had left for Cleveland a 
week before. The man only took time to inform 
me that he had seen an old man who resembled him 
get off there two or three days before. And that 
was all I ever heard about the old man, except for 
something I learned that day before reaching Green- 
ville. 

Just before the train had pulled out of Birmin- 
ham in came that same man with the guitar. He 
passed on back to the smoking compartment. As 
I recognized him a premonition raced through my 
train-racked brain. 

Soon there came a vanguard of vagrant chords. 
Just a handful of them and a pause, then the start- 
ing of a strain only to ebb away. We road on 
to the singing of the guitar and the intervaled blow- 
ing of the engine’s whistle. 

And on to Calera, the lunch burg. Here the 
man of the charmed guitar unboarded; and I, in 
a half-suhconsciousness and a desire to stretch, filed 
out behind him. 

The lunch vendors were putting on their usual 
strenuous show up and down the sides of the 
coaches. All amongst them were the gruntling, 
scuffing hogs, investigating every scrap of paper. 
Up ahead the express was being transferred to 
trucks for another train. The man with the guitar 
was standing idly on the gravel walk as if waiting 
for the train to pull off. I strolled aimlessly by him 
and stood watching the unloading. 

“Hey, there, Music Man, wher’ve you been?” 
came a greeting from one of the lunchboys. 

“Howdy, Roscoe, why ain’t Sandy selling today?” 
asked the returned musician. 

“Sandy got lucky, Music Man, got lucky.” 

“Boys’ ain’t had a big game on, is they?” 

“Naw. He found hisself a fortune—found 
one of these hogs chawing hit up. Pocket-book had 
’round seven hundred bones in hit by my countin’. 
He done left here on Number Four for Chicago las’ 
Sunday. Some rich tourist dropped hit an’ that 
old bobbed-tail sow under there was trying to make 
vituals out’n hit a 

There I was, standing and listening while my 
train was actually moving off. 

“ ‘Board all aboard here, mister,” the porter 
was yelling at me when I realized my dumbness. 
With a few strides I swung nervously on the end of 
the coach and tottered back to my seat. 
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The Advance of the Negro 


By V. F. Catverton 


T= advance of the Negro is of striking signifi- 
cance to social philosophy. It is the most vigor- 
ous and unequivocal proof of the determining effect 
of environment that history has to herald. In it- 
self, it can serve as a partial basis for a synthetic 
sociology. 

The environmental handicaps of the Negro have 
beer. enormous. At the present time, for that mat- 
ter, the handicaps are still deterring but not anni- 








DR. ALAIN LOCKE 
From a portrait by Winold Reiss. 


hilating. Before the Civil War Negro education 
was forbidden in the South and grew like a curious, 
hot-house plant in the North. Group cooperation 
was impossible. After the Civil War educational 
institutions for Negroes developed and multiplied 
but social fetters tightened, and group progress has 
been severely limited. With the industrial changes 
of the twentieth century and the decade preceding, 
the intensification of the labor problem, and the 
rise of the proletariat, however, the attitude toward 
the Negro has been growing steadily more tolerant 
and appreciative. Unfortunately, this growth has 
proceeded in such a tardy manner, with mutations 
that seem so microscopical, that it can but encour- 
age the philosopher and not the plebeian. The 


internationalization of labor is an important factor 
in this gradual social change. The labor problem 
cannot be solved with the exclusion of the Negro 
The workers of the United States or of the world 
cannot unite upon a color or race basis. Color 
and race must be cancelled eventually if the move- 
ment is ever to attain success commensurate with 
its purpose. A new social state cannot be based 
upon a color concept. The new changes demand 
new criteria and new coordinates. 

With the development of these social forces, 
therefore, the Negro, against disadvantage and dis- 
couragement, has been able to carve his way into 
the intellectual life of his time. In a little over 
two generations—before the Civil War the Negro 
as a group could make no advance—the Negro is 
rivalling the white man in fields of endeavor in- 
vented and exploited by the latter. The signifi- 
cance of this phenomenon cannot be overestimated. 
Passing through periods of imitation and self- 
exaltation, the Negro has now entered a period of 
acute self-criticism and objective examination of his 
social assets and aspirations. 

It is inevitable that a free class should regard 
with contempt the capacity of a class that was once 
enslaved. In every historical episode in which 
slavery has played a part this reaction has been con- 
spicuous. To overcome this type of prejudice the 
once enslaved class or people, in common competi- 
tion, must prove its ability to equal the achieve- 
ments of the former ruling class. While success 
in this battle of intellectual and commercial compe- 
tition may remove the contempt for incapacity, it 
will not, however, remove the other prejudices that 
flow immediately from close rivalry. On the other 
hand, it will intensify these prejudices. The eco- 
nomic rise and competition of the Negro in the 
South, for instance, was instrumental in the re- 
juvenation of the Ku Klux Klan. If we turn to 
another people, the Jews, we can discover, except 
in the sense that their days of slavery are buried in 
an ancient past, an excellent illustration of this 
fact. The Jew has suffered from religious perse- 
cution, aggravated by economic causes. The Jew, 
however, has proven his intellectual genius. In- 
tellectually his work is accepted, and contempt for 
his capacity is impossible. Contempt for his other 
qualities, nevertheless, is perpetuated and magni- 
fied. Socially, he is still fettered, but in no way 
as severely as the Negro. 

The Negro, however, in the eyes of the old 
guard has yet to prove his intellectual competence. 

The volume entitled The New Negro’, there- 
fore, is significant in that it will help to dispel an 
eld illusion. It projects the work of the contem- 
porary Negro in varied and vivid form. It reveals 


1. The New Negro, Edited by Alain Locke. A. & C. Boni, 
1925. $5.00. 
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his errors and his excellencies, his weakness and 
his strength. While the achievements of the 
Negro, as we said in an earlier paragraph, need no 
defense or justification, none the less this book will 
proclaim them before a wider audience, and in a 
manner more consecutive and consistent, more per- 
suasive and poetic, than has been effected in the 
past. 

In sociology, picturesque and profound, the 
Negro has expressed himself in brilliant if some- 
times sentimental style. The work of Booker T. 
Washington, Burghardt Du Bois, and Charles S. 
Johnson symbolize three stages of progression in 
the development of sociological attitudes among the 
Negro people. Washington represented the period 
of adaptation and imitation, Du Bois represents the 
period of defiance and racial exaltation, and John- 
son that of criticism and objectification. Washing- 
ton was the most inspiring leader, Du Bois is the 
most poetic writer, and Johnson is the most solid 
thinker. It is in the impartial approach, the dis- 
passionate dissection of materials, the objective 
evaluation of facts, that the work of Johnson is to 
be distinguished from that of his two illustrious 
predecessors. In The New Frontage on American 
Life, one of the most outstanding essays in the vol- 
ume, as in his studies of the race-riots of a few 
years ago and his analysis of the Negro migrations, 
Johnson presents a sound and important study of 
the changing social life of the Negro. There is 
no guffawing of glorification or gaudy glitter of 
phraseology, but an interpretation based upon sound 
economic facts and social relationships. It is 
highly unfortunate that nothing of the work of 
Abram L. Harris, Jr. is included in the book, be- 
cause in approach his sociological studies are closely 
akin to those of Johnson and in substance scarcely 
less significant. Harris is one of the most subtle 
and scintillating sociologists in the Negro move- 
ment of today. Certainly “The Newer Negro” 
cannot afford his exclusion. 

While James Weldon Johnson describes Harlem 
with color and skill, and Burghardt Du Bois writes 
illuminatingly of the color-line and the “labor-line”’ 
and of the expansion of the Negro mind, and Alain 
Locke interprets Negro Youth and the Negro 
Spirituals with genuine sympathy and spirit, it is 
Walter F. White in The Paradox of Color who 
contributes the most charming and pathetic, the 
most vivid and touching essay in the volume. 

In fiction, Negro writers, on the whole, are 
groping toward a nebulous maturity. Jean Toomer 
is an exception. ‘Toomer possesses a style that is at 
once delicate, subtle and inimitable. His stories 
Carma and Fern are fragile forms of loveliness. 
They quiver with strange, tempting rhythms that 
captivate and enchant. Eric Walrond, at present a 
less finished artist than Toomer, in The Palm 
Porch reveals talent that will not remain obscure. 
Fisher is entertaining but naive, Matheus serious 
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but sentimental, Hurston clever but crude. Ex- 
perience, however, may weaken their vices and 
strengthen their virtues. 

Counteé Cullen is the leader of the poets. The 
last stanza of To a Brown Boy is a rich and 
radiant quatrain. 4 Brown Girl Dead is a quick, 
tragic thing, possessing a pallid, poignant beauty. 
In Memory of Colonel Charles Young is also an 
effective poem. Claude McKay is more passionate 
but a less original poet. Unhappily, several of Mc- 
Kay's best poems are not included in this collection. 
In The Tropics of New York, however, he has cre- 
ated an exquisite poem. Langston Hughes is a 
spontaneous and spirited poet, but his form needs 
finish and his substance definiteness. 

In conclusion, two things’ remain; the excellent 
artistry of Winold Reiss and the inspiring guidance 
of Alain Locke. Without Winold Reiss the book 
would lack much of the color and life that it now 
has, and without Alain Locke the book would lack 
its orderliness and clarity. 

During the coming years we shall wait impatient- 
ly for the appearance of The Newer Negro. 





1 Drawing By AARON DOUGLAS 
From Tue Ntw NEGRO 
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Assimilation Into Industry 
THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE PLANT 


By Epvcar E. Apams 


Vice President, Cleveland 


K’ PLING has written: 


“For The Colonel's Lady and Judy O'Grady 
Are Sisters Under the Skin.” 


If I were going to translate this English language 
into what might be termed the American language 
of today, I would say: 

“For the President's Lady and Arabelle Johnson 

are Sisters Under the Skin.” 


And when it comes to assimilating the Negro 
into industry, all that is necessary is for the White 
industrial workers to recognize this. Kipling wrote 
these lines because he wanted to overcome the great 
prejudice between the English and Irish, realizing 
that this was the real solution of the Irish problem. 
And in industry, just as we are able to overcome 
the prejudice between the black and white, we are 
able to solve the so-called Negro Problem. 

About fifteen years ago the first Negro man was 
employed by the Cleveland Hardware Co. That 
was about our percentage of the Negro population 
in the city at that time. Today we have 500, and 
that again is about our percentage. We have been 
successful probably for two reasons. In the first 
place this first Negro happened to be a man of ex- 
ceptionally good judgment and very much interested 
in the progress of his race; and as most of the early 
additions to our force were put up to him, he real- 
ized that careful selection was the first necessity for 
industrial success. 

The second reason probably was because some 
thirty years ago this company, on account of Cleve- 
land’s proportionate population, was forced into the 
assimilation of the Central European. That experi- 
ence made the management very sympathetic and 
patient. In addition to that, Cleveland’s overwhelm- 
ing majority of population from the Central and 
Southern European states has given it less prejudice 
to deal with than in some other quarters. 

When this company took its first order from the 
United States Navy, after we had entered the War, 
it was employing 2,494 employees. It was necessary 
to give the Navy a complete classification of em- 
ployees. We found we had representatives of every 
nation on the questionaire’s list with the exception 
of Norway, China and Japan. 1,598 of these were 
not citizens of the United States, and this list was 
about representative of the population of the city 
of Cleveland. It meant that industrial people were 
dealing with a problem of foreign tongues. Very 
few of the executive heads of our institution were 
able to make themselves thoroughly understood to 
the average of their employees. This condition was 
brought out very forcibly a few weeks ago by Miss 


Hardware Company 


Anna Caldwell, general supervisor of the Cleve- 
land Elementary Schools, who made this statement 
before an audience: ‘Seventy-five of the homes of 
the school children in Cleveland use some language 
other than English.”’ 

Now this state of affairs gave the black man his 
first leverage in prying off the lid of prejudice. It 
was a boon to be able to talk directly to the em- 
ployee in the English language. Then we found the 
next important leverage was that of superior edu- 
cation, because we soon discovered that it was not 
merely the Negro from the rural south who was 
coming into the north, but the young man who had 
inspired the statement by President Coolidge at 
Howard University Commencement, 1924, when 
he said “the progress of the colored people on this 
continent is one of the marvels of modern history”. 

Let me illustrate this by some figures taken from 
one of our drop forge shops in which are 76 skilled 
workmen. They were divided exactly, 38 colored 
and 38 whites. The 38 colored workmen were 
American born. Of the whites, 25 were Polish, | 
American, and the balance divided among Russian, 
Lithuanian, Greek, Italian, Slavish, and Bohemian. 
Of the whites, the one American born was the only 
citizen. Twenty-eight of them had taken out first 
papers, four of them second papers, and five no 
papers. Education checked as follows: 


Colored 

First Grade 

Second Grade 

Third Grade 

Fourth Grade 

Fifth Grade 

Sixth Grade 

Seventh Grade 

Eighth Grade 

Ninth Grade 

Tenth Grade 

No Schooling 

Special Training 
Colored White 

9th A Junior High. .. 1 Night school 3 years 
lith B High . Ty ee Se ; 
High School German Machine 
Business College } School 4 years 
Business School Business School 
Christian Com. Center old country 
2712 Scovill Ave. Blacksmith School 
Ministerial Study 2 yrs. . 1 | old country 
Lincoln Academy 2 terms 1 | St. Stanislaw School .. 
Finished Normal School 
Athens, Ga. 4 yrs. ..... 1 


I do not hesitate to say I believe the greatest 
drawback in the training of the colored man was 
the lack of education on the part of the supervisors. 
because we discovered gradually we had acquired 
subforemen who were able to deal with these Cen- 
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\ METALLURGIST OF THE CLEVELAND HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


tral Europeans, and their education was very slight- 
ly above that of their workmen; and these figures 
show the superiority of the colored man. He had 
in the men who could give him the equivalent in 
manual education. That is why in a good many 
cases the colored man has been able, starting in as 
a day laborer, gradually to acquire this education 
for himself, and forge ahead into some of the very 
best positions. Let me illustrate just a few of these. 

E. J. McMillan holds the position of metallur- 
gist; starting in as a laborer in our factory, he be- 
came assistant in the laboratory and by the time the 
white chemist allowed his prejudice to come to the 
point of saying one or the other must go, he had 
demonstrated his superior education and was given 
the chief position. He is a graduate of Florida A. 
& M. College, at Tallahassee, but a statement of 
his is typical. When he found himself in an iron and 
steel plant, he enrolled in the International Cor- 
respondence School and took a course in chemistry 
and manufacture of iron and steel. 

Isabelle Walden is our chief chemist, a graduate 
of Fisk University. 

Some of the best records for speed in our insti- 
tution are held by colored men and women. Ara- 
belle Croxton holds the fastest record we have ever 
had on the punching press, turning out 18,500 
pieces in eight hours, practically two pieces every 
three seconds. 

Stratton Cole is our chief carpenter and builder, 
a man of very exceptional ability along that line. 

An unusual record of forging was made a few 
days ago, and I asked for a record of this workman. 
The report is on Edward Freeman, a colored man, 
27 years old. He began work in 1919 as a coal 
passer in the boiler house; worked later at white- 
washing in different parts of the plant, and asked 
for the opportunity to learn to run a drop hammer. 
At first he was assigned to a small trip hammer, 
and later became the first colored man to run a 
drop hammer in our institution. During the last 
five years he has advanced from the smallest ham- 
mers to the 2,000 pound hammer, and is now con- 
sidered one of the best drop hammermen in our 
plant. 

These cases are just typical of a great many, and 
almost universally, the records start out with “be- 


gan work as a laborer”. This is what inspired me 
to say in a meeting before the Urban League, that 
the young colored man of the south should be en- 
couraged to complete his education so he can come 
north and unload coal, because with an education 
behind him, if he is a successful laborer, he will 
have very little trouble in prying off this so-called 
lid of prejudice, and in the course of five or six 
years’ time be able to come into a position worthy 
of the education he has acquired. 

This lid of prejudice looks large and formidable, 
but the mere weight of it makes it slip off easily if 
it is once started. 

Our women have really just obtained emanci- 
pation. It was an interesting comparison to me, 
when one of our local newspapers printed side by 
side in some historical illustrations two pictures un- 
der these titles: “‘Next year a Dutch ship landed at 
Jamestown with a small cargo of Negro slaves 
which were sold to planters,” and the statement, 
“In 1621 the Virginia Co. sent over a ship load 
of young women for those colonists who wished to 
marry and were willing to pay 120 pounds of to- 
bacco, the cost of their bride’s transportation.” The 
black man and the white girl were sold in exactly 
the same colony. Their prejudice has held through 
to practically the present day, and year after year, 
as the white girl was denied the vote and other 
privileges, it was simply a hold-over of the prejudice 
from the time when they were sold for a sum. 

I wrote to a prominent manufacturer in Detroit 
about the record of one of his colored employees, 
and received a letter from which I quote: “It is a 
misfortune that his skin is slightly darker than the 
white man’s, for he certainly has a white man’s 
brain.” Is there much of any difference between that 
statement and Kipling’s, ‘““The colonel’s lady and 
Judy O’Grady are sisters under the skin?” 
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The Worthington Pump and Machine Works 


HE Negro in skilled and semi-skilled positions 

is nothing new at the Worthington Pump and 
Machine Works. Their occupation of these posi- 
tions is not due to a war time policy necessitated by 
the exigencies of the labor shortage at that time. 
They have been employed in skilled occupations 
since these Works were opened twenty years ago. As 
no distinction is made as to color, separate records 
of their attainments have not been made. Their 
status can be dealt with in a general way only. At 
present they are employed as laborers, helpers, 
porters, riggers, hydraulic press men, ladle men, 
furnace men and moulders. 

In one foundry division fifty per cent of the 
machine moulders are colored. Some of these men 
started as laborers. Because of good work and 
earnestness of purpose, they were made helpers and 
by a display of initiative and ability were given the 
opportunity to become moulders. In this capacity 


they are doing creditable work. Among. these 
moulders are men who have been employed for a 
period of over ten years and who have many years 
of productivity before them. 

In the same division the entire cupola gang is 
composed of Negroes. They are held accountable 
for the gathering from the storage yard of the 
various materials used and the storing of these on 
the charging platform. These materials must be 
mixed in proper proportions and then the cupola 
charged with them. The resultant iron must meet 
a predetermined physical and chemical standard. It 
is being satisfactorily done by this group. 

From experience covering a number of years, the 
Negro, by his loyalty, faithful and satisfactory per- 
formance of duties, has proved to be a desirable 
employee. 

W. P. Lawa t, 


Employment Manager. 


Tuskegee Ideals in Industrial Education 


By JosepH L. WuiTING. 


LL work has in it | 

two elements; man- 
ipulative skill and job | 
or technical knowledge. 
The proportion varies ac- 
cording to the difficulty 
of the processes involved 
and the quality of the 
product to be turned 
out. 

A Tuskegee Institute 
graduate printer, arriving 
in Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
swered the following ad- 
vertisement : 


“Wanted: A No. ] 
Cylinder Pressman.” 


As he entered the operating plant he was ushered 
into the presence of the foreman of the pressroom. 
The foreman, after a casual observation, directed 
the young printer to perform a certain job spread 
upon the cylinder press—a daily report sheet for 
one of the electrical plants. He was told to “make 
ready” and submit a “proof” on this job. When 
the proof was taken it was dispatched upstairs to the 
proofroom, where it was inspected and shortly re- 
turned with the proofreader’s approval. The fore- 
man, also, scrutinized the copy and gave it his O. 
K. The young man was assigned a press art at 
once began running off copy. Although the young 
apprentice had come to answer this advertisement 
before eating breakfast, not expecting to be so 


speedily and fortunately 
drafted into the industry, 
he completed the first 
half-day’s work and was 
permanently employed at 
$29.50 per week, the 
wages to reach $32.00 
after three weeks employ- 

ment. 
This young man was 
required to produce a 
standard product. Here 
was an opportunity to be 
grasped at once, and a 
probable opening into an 
important industry de- 
manding as preliminary 
qualifications such  ele- 
ments of economic prepardness as may be required in 
many of our industrial and technical schools. The 
applicant must possess personality. He must also 
have technical knowledge and manipulative skill. 
Experience has shown that manipulative skill can 
best be trained for, produced, and developed by 
skillful instruction on the job. Usually, related in- 
formation and auxiliary knowledge can in part be 
given on the job, and in part, away from the job. 
The value of buildings and grounds occupied by 
Tuskegee is $1,892,303.59; the value of scientific 
apparatus, furniture and other equipment used alone 
for educational purposes is $252,987.95; and the 
estimated value of the apparatus and shop equip- 
ment used exclusively for giving industrial and 
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technical training is $138,163.00. With ample 
facilities, excellent equipment, and a trained, de- 
voted, and loyal teaching staff, Tuskegee has steadily 
aimed to contribute the largest possible service to 
the hundreds of young men and women who have 
sought and found it possible to enter into its aca- 
demic life and industrial activities. Its dual educa- 
tional system, and its varied vocational offerings 
aftord an attractive and wide choice well adapted to 
answer many of the complex educational problems 
that confront the equitable administration and con- 
duct of training large groups of young men and 
women possessing a wide degree of differences in 
aptitude and capacities, yet, each capable in some 
particular field of usefulness of successfully contrib- 
uting to the general happiness and economic life of 
the community in which he or she should play a 
worthwhile part. 

Tuskegee Institute’s educational and industrial 
training program furnishes a cross-section of a 
number of the most important activities to be found 
in industry. In the illustration is seen a group of 
young men in auto trimming. During the process 
of application the instructor may be seen watching 
the learner while he is working at the job; he notes 
where the student has not fully grasped some part 
of the operation, and gives him further instruction 
under such favorable conditions to learning. The 
carrying out of this stage of the learning process 
effectively requires care and skill on the part of the 
instructor to determine just when to assist the 
student and just how to assist him; but in no case 
does the instructor do the work for the student. 

Effective instructional conditions are maintained 
through the inter-relation of the various industry 
divisions of the vocational training plant. One 
instance, the important position of the blacksmith 
shop will suffice. The smith, among all mechanics, 
it is said, enjoys the distinction of producing his 
own tools. ‘By the hammer and hands all the arts 
do stand,” is a trite proverb and one quite fre- 
quently quoted in modern mechanical literature. 

The institute blacksmith shop during a single 
month was called upon to furnish to the agricultural 
division several dozen pairs of horse shoes; to reset 
tires; for forge bolts; to repair wagon and buggy 
wheels; to shrink tires and repair wagon front. To 
the carpentry division, to forge yokes, chisels anchors, 
nail pullers, vise collars and braces; to the land- 
scape architectural division, to dress picks, mattocks, 
to repair plows, forge wedges, repair stretchers 
and repair one double tree plow, and to perform 
characteristic or similar operations for the plumber, 
the electrician, the machinist, the power plant oper- 
ator, the sheet metal worker, the brickmason and 
the auto mechanic. 

A few years ago, a group of young men at 
Tuskegee completed the course in carpentry instruc- 
tion. They were also graduated from the literary 
courses in the academic department. Out of this 
group was one who had shown above the average 
ability, both in mechanical aptitude and literary 
subjects. This young man was encouraged to con- 


A CLASS IN AUTO TRIMMING 


tinue his technical studies in a higher institution and 
now occupies an important position as an assistant 
superintendent of industries in a large trade school. 
His fellow graduates from the vocational carpentry 
class are, also, successful, skilled mechanics, pursuing 
an important calling and contented. They are 
economically fit. Thus, Tuskegee Institute, at- 
tempts to serve not only as very reliable clearing 
house in which many young men and women may 
obtain an opportunity to test their vocational bent 
but, also, enables them during the period of instruc- 
tion to ascertain a high degree of assurance whether 
their choice promises success consistent with their 
capacities. 

In a recent survey made by a member of the In- 
stitute teaching staff it was found that 70% of the 
carpenters, 80% of the tailors, 95% of the shoe 
repairers, 70% of the sheet metal workers, 55% of 
the bricklayers, 69% of the plumbers and 67% of 
the printers who completed their respective trade 
courses at Tuskegee were actively engaged in the in- 
dustry. The fact that these efficient recruits to in- 
dustry entered so readily into the industries for 
which they had been skillfully trained and prepared 
is very clearly due to the practical method of their 
instruction and training, to contact with production 
on a commercial basis, and to the systematic perform- 
ance of purposeful acts in a natural setting. The 
transition from the school and instruction shop to 
industry was normal, and the experience during the 
brief period of adjustment was progressive and con- 
tinuous. 

An intelligent observer and distinguished educator 
remarked, after an inspection of the educational 
methods in practice at Tuskegee Institute, that 
Tuskegee Institute had helped to teach the friends 
of industrial and agricultural education in this coun- 
try the fundamental principle that effective voca- 
tional education of any kind requires practice or ex- 
perience ; requires the doing of things combined with 
the study about that thing. That Tuskegee Institute 
seems to have recognized from the first the necessity 
that a vocational school should be a finishing school, 
and not a preparatory school. That Tuskegee seems 
to have recognized from the start that the pupil in 
his practical training should participate in produc- 
tive work. That Tuskegee Institute seems also to 
have recognized that there are two fundamental 
principles in teaching which must be followed in a 
vocational school. These principles seem to be 
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equally applicable to liberal and cultural education. 
These two principles are that the boy or girl must 
be taught on the basis of what each knows, what 
each thinks, what each is doing, and on the basis 
of the things in which he or she is interested. 
Tuskegee Institute has been fortunate through 
the wisdom of its founder, Booker T. Washington, 
in laying the foundation of an industrial training 
and educational plant in the very beginning to em- 
brace the ideals that are now so universally accepted 
as fundamental in any scheme of radical awakening 
and economic ability. The modified social con- 
ditions, the curtailment of the total influx of alien- 
born populations to the reservoirs of industry, the 
national cleavage of large groups of the Negro 
population toward urban centers, the enforced 
demand since the World War for more employees 
skillfully and technically trained are tremendous 
economic factors to be encountered and resolved by 
welfare, industrial and educational institutions. At 
Tuskegee Institute it has been necessary only to 
intensify the instructional processes; to make more 
thorough the methods of educational procedure, and 
to heighten the degree of cultural and technical at- 
tainment required in a more concentrated social en- 
vironment and a more exacting economic situation. 
In a very interesting book on hotel management, 
by Mr. L. M. Boomer, president of the Boomer- 
Dupont properties, is the following statement: 


“Tt is safe to predict that many of the de- 
partment heads of the future will be secured 
as they have in the past, by promoting minor 
executives to positions of great responsibility. 
They will be men and women with broader 
general education and specialized education be- 
cause the opportunities to secure both will be 
more accessible. . . . It is clear, in view of the 
decrease in foreign-trained employees, that de- 
partment heads must give more time and atten- 
tion to organized and systematic training of 
subordinates. They must develop the in- 
struction and supervision phases of their 
work. . . . These skilled employees can learn 
the fundamentals of their work more rapidly 


under well organized school training than by 
any system of modified apprenticeship and prac- 
tice likely to be adopted in this country.” 


It has been comparatively impossible, or not with- 
out great difficulty, for our young men to be ad- 
mitted into opportunity schools to obtain appren- 
ticeship training under the auspices of the large 
industrial organizations. ‘This has been partly due, 
perhaps, to the very small number of applicants to 
seek admission at one time. However, since a shiit 
of the Negro population has set in and more signifi- 
cant groups are penetrating the industrial centers, 
taken together with the falling off of both skilled 
and unskilled immigrant employees, Mr. Boomer's 
prediction can be equally applied to a large number 
of important industries than the hotel business. One 
instance will suffice. 

Under the agricultural extension service, pro- 
moted by the Federal Government, the several 
States, and the agricultural institutions in their 
respective localities, an increasingly large group of 
competently trained Negroes are employed as agri- 
cultural experts in scientific farming and related 
home economic pursuits. These young men and 
women exert an educational influence and the 
economic point of view over an extensive area of 
the agricultural South, conducting demonstrations 
and rendering practical advice and conveying scien- 
tific information from the agricultural colleges to 
the people in the remote rural sections in order that 
agriculture may be made not only more profitable 
but that the environment and the home more attrac- 
tive and habitable. There is an instance, recently, 
where one of these agricultural experts, a Tuskegee 
graduate, had become so successful in one section 
that his fame spread to another and created a keen 
competition for his services. The result was an in- 
crease of 66 2/3% in his salary and a general de- 
termination to multiply the number of such ex- 
perts throughout the agricultural section. Similar 
examples can be cited of a group of young women. 
cooperating in home economics, creating more 
beautiful homes, and bringing cheerfulness and 
greater contentment to rural life. 








The Day-Breakers 


By ArNA BonTEMPs 


E are not come 


to wage a strife 


With swords upon this hill, 
It is not wise to waste the life 
Against a stubborn will. 
Yet would we die as some have done: 
Beating a way for the rising sun. 
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Why Belong to the Union? 


By WILLIAM 


N the first place the union holds out the promise 

of better life. ‘The man or woman who works 
for wages in an unorganized trade or calling works 
for longer hours or lower wages or has_ to deal with 
conditions that eat into both wage compensation and 
satisfaction in the job. An agency that brings hope 
to such situations, restores human dignity and pur- 
Again, the day’s work becomes 


pose in living. 

worth while. 
The union is a very simple principle. It is the 

application of group action to establish and maintain 


group interests and to enable the group to function 
in its fullest capacity. Group association we find 
in practically every relationship in life. The group 
unit that each of us first became acquainted with is 
our family. This unit resting on a common 
economic foundation makes possible the develop- 
ment of its individual members and renders social 
services to the community. There is mutual de- 
pendence within the family for both physical and 
intellectual growth and families in turn are depend- 
ent upon community cooperation. 

As we grew older we found our way to schools— 
a collective undertaking. We got acquainted with 
the police who guarded against theft and disorder 
in the municipality, the daily papers, the church— 
all collective undertakings. 

When we arrived at the development when we 
were to earn our own livings, we looked for jobs. 
Then we came in contact with a new kind of highly 
organized undertaking collective undertakings 
whose intricate interwoven interests furnished the 
community with the means to buy the things that 
ministered to life. If wages (real wages) were high, 
the workers could have a larger share of the ma- 
terial good things of life and opportunities to satisfy 
longings for a fuller life. 

We always found the management that employed 
us organized and that the financial resources of the 
community were organized. Sometimes the em- 
ployers of the community were organized, sometimes 
the industry was organized regionally, nationally or 
internationally. Sometimes we found our fellow 
workers organized in a union, and that union rep- 
resented us in dealing with management. The 
individual worker can make very little impression 
upon the employer of thousands or even hundreds, 
but the representatives of all those thousands or 
hundreds speaks for that very necessary element in 
production—the human producing power. This hu- 
man producing power furnishes the intelligence for 
which machinery is never a substitute—hence it is 
essential. Upon this fact rests its bargaining 
strength. With this power coordinated through a 
union, it increases in geometric ratio, and the terms 
of employment gained through collective bargaining 
demonstrate the wisdom of the union as a business 
investment and a practical agency. 


JREEN 


The second service of the union which I wish to 
submit is the protection it affords against irregular 
employment and various emergencies. Unemploy- 
ment is the spectre that besets many a wage earner 
responsible for obligations and the welfare of 
others. The union protects its members against un- 
fair discrimination and discharge at the caprice of 
foremen. Some unions furnish out-of-work or un- 
employment benefits or insurance. Other unions 
have helped to regularize production and hence 
stabilize employment. The union has been a factor 
in convincing managements that it pays to have a 
retained, stable force of workers. 

Against such mischance as may come through 
sickness and death, many unions provide sickness, 
old age and funeral benefits. There is under way 
now the transition from benefit to insurance prin- 
ciples. As union benefits become increasingly costly, 
unions began to investigate insurance methods and 
found that their benefits could be organized upon 
actuarial principles. Experience makes it possible 
to estimate losses and to provide the necessary re- 
serves, so unions are developing insurance to take 
care of union benefits. As the union can practice 
greater economies than the insurance companies and 
has an organization that can serve insurance col- 
lections, the union is able to render exceptional in- 
surance service to its members. The possibilities of 
this field are only vaguely realized as yet. 

The third union service to which I ask you to 
give attention is opportunities for adult education 
and continuous personal growth. Every union has 
a trade journal or literature that presents the news 
of the trade and helps the members to keep in touch 
with industrial and social development. The union 
constitutes the agency through which the American 
Federation of Labor seeks to provide information 
and educational opportunity. The union itself can 
set up its own educational enterprises. By affiliating 
with the Workers Education Bureau it can have the 
benefit of specially prepared texts, literature and 
advisory service. By its collective book purchasing 
service, the Bureau makes it possible for all its mem- 
bers to purchase practically all books at a con- 
siderable discount. 

In the fourth place, through the union wage 
earners can exert collective political influence that 
gains consideration. Unorganized wage earners as 
voters are generally the pawns of designing poli- 
ticians and have little or no influence in political de- 
velopments. But if organized in a union and fol- 
lowing a program determined by the union, you 
can force politicians to consider your needs and 
interests and instead of being the pawns of political 
machines, you can reverse the situation and can 
bring about a situation in which human welfare 
is the dominating consideration. Organization, dis- 
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cipline, education, are necessary for intelligent po- 
litical action through the union. 

In the fifth place, through a union wage earners 
can take effective part in the social problems of 
community life. If organized in a union you can 
help provide better schools and better playgrounds 
for your children; better opportunities for recrea- 
tion for yourselves, better parks, better community 
centers, better home environments. Your union 
may maintain rooms for union headquarters and 
also use these rooms for club purposes so that it 
may afford members opportunities to enjoy musical 
social, literary and educational pleasures as well as 
meet the business needs of the union. 

The enumeration of these possible services indi- 
cates the manifold services the union may render. 
Its possibilities are limited only by the energy, per- 
sistence and vision of its members. 

The union is a good business investment as 
proven by higher wages and better working con- 
ditions it secures; the benefits it provides; the so- 
cial, educational and political opportunities it af- 
fords. 

In addition the union is necessary for the balanced 
development of industrial progress and organiza- 


tion. The union is the agency which is the reposi- 
tory for the accumulated work experience of those 
engaged in the actual processes of production. It 
possesses records, traditions, and practices essential 
to the industry. It is the agency that constantl) 
presents to management the necessity for thinking 
about the human beings employed in production. 
A psychologist has said: “The scientific control of 
conduct may become of greater economic import 
ance than the uses of electricity or steel.”” We are 
nearing appreciation of the truth of this statement 
Can you, a wage earner, afford not to belong to 
a union? Though you may not realize the need 
of this protection now, can you afford to be without 
the potential protection of a self-dependent organi 
zation mindful of the best interests of wage earners 
in their relation to production and competent to 
maintain and advance those interests? Can industry) 
itself afford to be without unions competent to 
take care of this essential group in emergencies and 
in technical changes inseparable from progress? 
The unions can be maintained only through de 
pendable membership. The union needs you and 
you need the union. Join the union of your trade 
and perform a constructive part within your group. 


The Negro and Economic Radicalism 


By A. Puttie RANDOLPH 


HE term radicalism is a bugbear in these 

United States of America. So adroitly has it 
been manipulated in the press that in the mind of 
the average man it connotes something sinister, ter- 
rible. Merely to mention the word makes our so- 
called respectable gentry feel creepy. Before them 
lurid visions arise of wild-eyed, hairy men and 
women, with red bandana handkerchiefs around 
their necks, daggers between their teeth and flaming 
torches in hand, stealthily prowling amidst banks, 
factories and homes, bent upon the destruction of 
private property. Even common wife-beaters and 
murderers, from the viewpoint of the 100 percent- 
ers, are shining angels of light to the radicals. As 
the behaviorists would say, this is the result of their 
language organization or language habit. 

But, of course, it is all pure fiction. It does not 
mean any such thing of the kind. Radicals are not 
lawless. They are not such ungodly humans. They 
merely have the courage of their convictions, seek- 
ing ever not only to point out social wrongs, but 
also to indicate the cause and prescribe a remedy. 
They are seekers after truth. As the word implies, 
they want to get at the roots of our social problems. 
It is for this only that they are damned and spat 
upon, for the nonce. 

Now, there are different shades, types and schools 
of radicals, differing largely in forms of tactics, of 
methodology, in trying to right our social malad- 
justments. But all represent a revolt against the 


old ways of thinking and doing things. Of course, 
any one who breathes the slightest social, political 
or economic protest, such as Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Jane Addams or La Follette, is forthwith 
labelled a radical. 

During and since the World War the outcry for 
economic citizenship, for industrial democracy, has 
become more insistent and passionate. 

Doubtless the war, the dynastic and political rev- 
olutions in Russia, Germany and the Balkans, con- 
tributed to the growth of radical movements work- 
ing for the relief of the masses from economic 
stresses and social injustices. 

And out of different social situations have 
emerged varying forms of radicalism. In India, 
China, Egypt and Ireland it is nationalistic; in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy, economic; in 
Russia, politico-economic ; among Negroes in Amer- 
ica and South Africa, politico-economic and racial. 

In these United States of America, among Ne- 
groes, the radical form has taken precedence, since 
the obvious incidence of oppression was racial. The 
elder race radicals, such as Frederick Douglas, 
Bishops Daniel A. Payne and Henry McNeal Tur- 
ner, Monroe Trotter, Kelly Miller, W. E. B. Du 
Bois, James Weldon Johnson, the Grimkes, T. 
Thomas Fortune, etc., struck out against the race’s 
detractors of the ilk of former Confederate slave 
masters, Thomas Dixon, Vardaman and Blease, in- 
stead of against the race’s exploiters, such as the 
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pawnbrokers, loan sharks, turpentine still and plan- 
tation owners who foster peonage and tenant-farm- 
ing; and the lumber mill and railroad barons who 
overwork and underpay the black proletariat. ‘This 
attitude of mind was doubtless due to the fact that 
they stood under the shadows of the old slave regime 
and the aftermath, which through vagrancy laws, 
corrupt court practices, grandfather clauses, the 
subtle nullification of the 13th, 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution, and segregation, 
well-nigh effectually re-enslaved the Negro. Hence 
theirs was not an unmerited fight. 

Out of this revolt the Niagara Movement, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and the Equal Rights League, were 
formed. They proclaimed a civil rights program. 
They wanted political citizenship. Of the out 
standing Negro leaders, only Archibald and ) 
Francis Grimke, James Weldon Johnson, W. E. B. 
DuBois and George E. Haynes seem to have sensed, 
though lightly and seldom stressing it, that there 
were other factors in the so-called race problem 
equation save race; that there was the “nickle un- 
der the foot,” an economic basis to the conflict of 
races in America. 

Of organizations, in the last two or three con- 
ventions, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has been definitely adopting 
a program in the interest of the organization of 
black workers. The National Urban League, too, 
in a less militant way, more in the form of surveys 
and securing new industrial opportunities, has turned 
its attention to the question of improving the lot 
of the Negro workers. 


In the main, the old crowd leadership daimned 
the detractors and blessed the exploiters of the race, 
because the former criticized and the latter subsi- 
dized the Negro industrial schools and colleges. The 
elder race radicals, in their heyday, while they did 
not bless the exploiters of the race, they did not 
oppose them. They simply thought that the struggle 
tor civil rights was more important. Kelly Miller 
is a peculiar exception. Though a consistent fighter 
in the interest of civil rights, he fawns before the 
altar of big business and glorifies the so-called cap- 
italists’ benefactions to the race, apparently unmind- 
tul of the service which black labor is to white 
capitalists. 

Only since the war has economic radicalism 
within the race emerged. Its chief mouthpiece is 
the Messenger magazine, which is more philosoph- 
ically and less dogmatically radical. It is more pro- 
nouncedly labor unionistic. During the hot days 
of the war and immediately thereafter the outstand- 
ing Negro economic radicals were Chandler Owen, 
Otto Houiswond, Frank R. Crosswaith, Ross D. 
Brown, Helen Holman, Eugene Moore, W. A. Do- 
mingo, Lovett Fort-Whiteman, Hubert H. Har- 
rison and the writer. They were Socialists. The 
Communists’ schism, which grew out of the Russian 
revolution, split them just as it did the white So- 
cialists everywhere. Today the Negro radicals, like 
the whites, are few in number and weak in influ- 
ence. Their movements were well-nigh liquidated 


by the frenzied persecution under Burleson, Palmer, 
Daugherty and Sweet, during and after the war. 
The movement represented by the American Ne- 
gro Labor Congress is perhaps the strongest, which 
is not saying anything for it, but a whole lot 
against it. 

However, the Negro radicals have not wrought 
in vain. It was theirs definitely to shape a working 
class economic perspective in Negro thought. 
Booker T. Washington had very masterly stressed 
the bourgeois side. Negro workers had been 
viewed as the flotsam and jetsam of the race; for 
had not even the white workers in the South been 
dubbed reproachfully as poor trash, while the rich 
white people were regarded as the Negroes’ bene- 
factors? 

Booker T. Washington had sought to prepare 
Negro workers for new industrial and agricultural 
tasks which grew out of the rapid industrialization 
of the South, whereas the burden today is securing 
an adequate reward for the performance of those 
tasks. This raises the question of the how and 
wherefore. 

It is out of this latter economic concept that the 
trend of Negro workers into economic organization 
grows. 

Perhaps the most significant manifestation of this 
trend is the movement to organize the Pullman 
porters. Of course, this movement is not radical, 
except in the sense that the whole trade union move- 
ment is fundamentally radical. It is not backed by 
Moscow, nor has it any Communistic connections, 
as has been falsely charged. It is a simple labor 
union seeking a living wage and better working 
conditions. It also has spiritual aims, such as the 
abolition of professional mendicancy, which is the 
result of relying upon tips for the means of life— 
a demoralizing practice. The porters also want a 
voice in the determination of the conditions under 
which they work, the abolition of the Pullman 
feudalistic paternalism, a relic of the old master and 
servant relationship. They want to maintain their 
manhood, their self-respect. This can only be se- 
cured through organization of, by and for them- 
selves, because organization is the only basis of 
power. The Brotherhood will not injure the Pull- 
man company; it will help it. It does not counsel 
insubordination, but efficient discipline. 

Specifically, the porters want to raise their wages 
from $67.50 a month to a point which will enable 
them to command commodities and services essential 
to a decent American standard of living, as budgeted 
by such accredited economic agencies as the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

They also want pay for preparatory time, or the 
time from which a porter reports for duty and the 
train departs. For example, a porter leaving for 
Washington from New York at 12:30 midnight, 
any night, reports for duty at 7:30 P. M., works 
until 12:30 making ready his car and receiving pas- 
sengers, but his time does not begin until the train 
leaves the terminal station. In other words, he has 
given the Pullman Company five hours of his [abor 
for absolutely nothing. On the basis of his monthly 
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wage, $67.50, he receives 25 cents an hour. Five 
hours of work put in as preparatory time repre- 
sents $1.25. This the porter is deprived of every 
night he makes the trip. He makes the trip twelve 
times a month, which means that he loses in [abor 
values $15 every month, or $180 a year; not an in- 
considerable item, this, for a worker whose yearly 
wage is only $810. There are thousands of porters 
in the service who thus work without pay, so that, 
over a period of a year, it would be conservative to 
estimate the exploitation to trench hard upon a 
million and a half dollars. 

But this is not the only palpable injustice prac- 
ticed upon the porters. 

There are what is known as “in charge” porters, 
or those that do the conductor's and porter’s work 
combined. But they only receive a porter’s pay, 
plus $10 additional monthly. Since the minimum 
conductor’s pay is $155 a month, the company saves 
$145 on every porter who runs “in charge.” One 
of the demands of the Brotherhood is: Conductor's 
pay for conductor’s work. The company will not 
even flatter the porter with the title of conductor. 
He is titled “in charge.” 

Perhaps the most unreasonable condition of the 
porter’s work is the requirement that he make 11,000 
miles a month, which is nearly 400 hours’ work, an 
inhuman exaction. Upon such a mileage basis, if 
a porter’s train were five or six hours late every trip, 
he would not get a cent for it, because the time sheet 
requires that his delayed arrivals be put in the ac- 
cumulated mileage column, which renders it prac- 
tically impossible for a porter to make overtime 
unless he has an extraordinarily long run. The 
demand of the porters is for 240 hours or less in 
regular assignment as a monthly basis of pay. This 
is not a revolutionary demand, since the other rail- 
road workers have it, including the Pullman con- 
ductors. 

It is practically because of these just demands, 
already possessed by all other railroad workers, that 
the Pullman company has waged a vicious and re- 
lentless war upon the men organizing. ‘Through 
threats and intimidations it has attempted to force 
the men to vote for its company union, euphemis- 
tically called the Employee Representation Plan, a 
plan initiated, dominated and controlled by the 
company and which was designed to impress the men 
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and the public with the idea that the porters have 
an organization. Under the plan the Assistant Dis. 
trict Superintendent, who has the power to recom 
mend the discharge of a porter, sits in the Local 
Grievance Committee and passes 
volving disputes between the porters and the com- 
pany or porters and passengers. In other words, 
the local management of the company acts as pros 
ecutor, judge and jury. 

In order to prevent the porters from achieving 
their objective, the company has employed Mr. 
Perry W. Howard, Negro Special Assistant to the 
United States Attorney General, and smothered the 
criticism of several Negro newspapers by placing 
advertisements with them. Be it said to the credit 
of the Eastern Negro press that they refused to be 
bought. 

But the company, 
stop at trying to throttle the Negro press. It 
reached out for the Negro leaders, and it has not 
entirely failed. 

The conference of fifty 
held in Washington, presumably to discuss matters 
of segregation, actually engaged only in condemn- 
ing the movement to organize the Pullman porters. 
I do not charge, however, that every person in that 
conference knew that he was being used a tool 
to prevent the porters from getting a living wage. 
But it is difficult to understand their silence after 
they learned of the corruption of the conference. It 
is quite significant that a conference called to dis- 
cuss segregation did not invite the National Asso 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
organization which has most consistently fought the 
evil. But, of course, the reason was that the N. A. 
A. C. P. had already officially endorsed the Brothe: 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, and its speakers, James 
Weldon Johnson, William Pickens and Robert W. 
Bagnall, have spoken for the movement through- 
out the country. 

One need not be a prophet to realize that the 
beneficent consequences of this movement to the 
Negro are immeasurable. It will awaken the Negro 
workers everywhere to a sense of their power and 
rights, and the methods to adopt in order to secure 
them. It will develop more spirit, manhood and 
independence in the race. It is a promise of eco- 
nomic and spiritual liberation. 


on all cases in 


in utter desperation, did not 


Negro leaders recent]; 
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Optimisms in Negro Farm Life 


By W.S 


TIRGIINIA, like other Southern states, is largely 
wricultural. More than 19,000,000 acres ot 
rritory are in farm lands. 

the country 

census of 1910). From the 
that the total number of farmers (white and 
was 184,018 and in 1920 the number was 

2,224 in 1910, 

ot s number 135.904 were white and 48,114 

vere black. In 1920, white ta numbered 

138,560 and colored 44,786, a falling off on the 

part of the Negro farmers, but an increase of white 

t ers. This | 


colored 
was due to migrations of the 


Of its people, three 


ths live in and in rural districts 


source we 


same 


ten years. In 


a gain 


riers 


decrease oft armers, no 


; 
} 
t 


lacks trom 


country to the cities and to northern industrial 


rs. 
atistics show that 
ers in the United States. 
30,908 in the 


there are 926,708 Neer 
Of the Negro land 
vners there are at least, State ot 
ginia. 

Any phase of the successful Negro farmer's life 
reflection. He | 


has a vocation and 
His vocation 1s h 


otters tood tor 
s farm at seed and 


His avocation is the 


ivocation, 


ing time and at harvest. 


y 
numerous outside 
] his 


spending of unoccupied time in 
ties whereby he may add to his fortune. 

so throughout the South. 
It was a typical southern fall day that the writer 
a typical southern 


minal of 


happened at an early hour in 


town to stop at the ter 


‘he number of 


a southern 
the bustle 


result of 


n 


y 
lroad. empty cars, 
d noise, the general activities, the men 
and boys getting ready for the day’s work not only 
ittracted but ted him greatly. 
The cars had been bro trainmen the 
ening before and had been left on the siding to be 

d with Negro farm products by Negro pro 
ers and owners of the same for shipment. It 

as an interesting sight to afte! 
them, wagons and carts loaded 
The 
vers of the teams were of both colors, though in 


South. All day 


te men and black men working together side by 


his attention inte! 


observe wagon 


ion, dozens ot 


th peanuts to be shipped to various points. 


long this activity continued, 


and doing business together without friction. 
On inquiry it was learned that the motive power 
back of this big business was a Negro, a large land 
owner and a man of large means. He had sold his 
harvest of peanuts to the peanut buyers of the state 
| was now shipping the same for cash. It is said 
t this is an annual occurrance. It was quite 
vident to the writer, from the large transactions 
t day that and money 


of the business 
KNOWS no color. 


business is 

Che shipper was only one of many groups of 
prosperous and successful Negro farmers found not 
only in the State of Virginia but throughout the 
South. His character and financial standing gave 
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him it prominence and power in his community. 


gre 
He was a man of substantial worth as a citizen and 
meant much to the people with whom he was asso- 
ciated in business and otherwise. W. B. Turner, 
the man referred to, is the owner of 1,020 acres of 
land, 400 acres of which are tillable and 618 are 
Two acres surround the house as yard and 
In the earlier days when land was cheap, 
varying from $2.00 to $5.00 an acre, many Negroes 


woods. 


vrove. 


looked far enough ahead and were wise enough to 
take advantage of an opportunity to become land 
They bought many acres and continued to 

Those who could hold it be- 
came rich and independent and who could 
not, of course failed. It is not a rare thing now 
to find a black man in the South owning land vary- 
500 to Mr. Turner’s five 
sons, all cultivate their 
land given them by their father. The father’s ex- 
ample of activity and thrift proved to be a great 
inspiration to the sons. Mr. Turner lives in a style 
n keeping with his wealth but is often found work- 
ing with the hired help or with his sons with coat 
axe OF a pick or loading a 


owners, 
increase the number. 


those 


ng trom 3,000 acres. 


prosperous tarmers, own 


ott, either wielding an 
car with lumber cut from his own woods. 

The first day's experience was so encouraging 
and so delightful that visit was made to 
this railroad terminal for further observation. On 
arrival, many open cars were found awaiting con- 
lumber owned 
Thousands and thousands of 


a sec ond 


signments of lumber on contract, 
by Negro farmers. 
feet of timber of all shapes and sizes filling many 
cars were being shipped to various parts of the state 
and which the 
railroad people bought for themselves for uses of 
the road, while many other shipments were made 
to Northern Checks of large amounts 
received by black men for material 
The writer was told that when the season 
was dull or when the crops were laid by, some of 
these men made in addition to the receipts from 


their crops sums varying from $2,000 to $3,000 


~ 


country for various some ot 


uses, 


centers. 
were these 


shipped. 


annually, buying and selling logs. Logging among 
them is quite an industry. 

In this particular instance the owner was one of 
three brothers, the Tennessees, named for the state 
They 
proved to be good citizens and good farmers, atten- 
tive to their work and duties, becoming very pros- 
Only one of them had attended school for 
any length of time. He was a graduate of Hamp- 
ton Institute. In a letter to the writer he says: 


from which they migrated in an earlier day. 


perous, 


“The property owned by me here in Adam’s 
Grove, the real estate varies from two hundred 
to three hundred acres, and my personal prop- 
erty is valued at about $25,000. I had much 
more property than this but sold down to these 


figures. 
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The improvements made since owning it 
have been as follows: Cut and cleared land 
for cultivation 55 acres—built two tenement 
houses—one with five rooms, and another with 
four at a cost of $1,500 each. Insurance 
amounts to $1,700 each. Built one store house 
at a cost of $1,000 and insured it for $700. I 
built a blacksmith shop in order to continue 
my trade at a cost of $500. The house in 
which I live cost me $3,000 and is insured for 
$1,200. I have six minor outer buildings that 
cost me $100 each. I hold policies in the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, 
N. J., and in the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Durham.” 


This is not all the property Mr. D. C. Tennes- 
see owns. There are some smaller portions of land 
that he has not mentioned. This, however, is a 
good showing for a colored man of forty-five years. 

Paul Sykes is another remarkable character, the 
owner of much land and a most successful farmer. 
An uneducated man—a man of unusual native abil- 
ity and hard sense, he has accumulated large means. 
Three or four banks hold his funds and his credit 
is good wherever he is known. He usually spends 
from $1,000 to $3,000 annually for fertilizers 
alone, some being for his renters and tenants with 
ample time for payment for the same. He has a 
most interesting family of five children of whom 
three are young men and like their father successful 
farmers. He does no active work himself now but 
leaves his five hundred acres to the care of his sons 
to look after and till. 

One Henry Scott, whom the writer often met 
while he was living was a peculiar character—quite 
eccentric in fact. He owned three thousand acres 
in his state and carried accounts in several banks. 
He was regarded as one of the most substantial 
farmers of his time. He built churches and con- 
tributed to charity but paid little or no attention to 
his own personal appearance. 

Other names that might be mentioned are H. E. 
Smith, Emmett Broadnax, J. L. Claud and the 
large family of the name of Rick. Such examples 
of thrift and enterprise are most encouraging and 
may be regarded as rifts in the clouds, showing a 
brighter day ahead, evincing the Negro’s ability to 
succeed under handicaps. 


Help From Farm Loan System 


Until recently the Negro farmers of the South 
have been greatly hampered in securing funds to 
meet their demands, because they have been unable 
to secure the advantages accruing from the Farm 
Loan System. They have, for the most part, been 
unable to get their applications properly consid- 
ered, and this is still true in a large portion of the 
South. The difficulties in the way are many and 
are hard to overcome. In a few instances it has 
been due to ignorance .as to mode of procedure but 
in the majority of cases, to the prejudices of the 
section in which they lived. As no special records 
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are kept by the banks of the Farm Loan Systen 
ot colored borrowers, it has been impossible up to 
date to get the number of Negroes benefited by this 
System. Of the twelve Regional banks which re 
sponded to communications it was learned that 
there was no discrimination on account of color as 
the color of the borrower was not known. ‘The 
trouble is with the local Farm Loan Associations 
which exclude the Negro from membership, thus 
making it impossible for him to get recognition. 
Because of this discrimination the black farmer has 
suffered greatly in many instances and has lost 
valuable property. 

When it was learned that the obstacle was en- 
tirely local, steps were at once taken to meet the 
situation in the country in which the writer found 
himself. Some two hundred names of deserving 
Negro farmers were transmitted to the local white 
association and duplicates of the same were sent to 
the Federal Land Bank in Baltimore. 

“I wrote the Secretary and Treasurer of Southampton 
County, N. F. L. A. a few days ago, asking him to give 
special consideration to the needs of the colored farmer, 
stating that if delay was due to the fact that we were 
limited in funds that we would make special effort for 
additional allotment of funds for his county, in order that 
we might take care of those whom you mentioned, asking 
him to give special attention to their needs.” 


Again, another letter: 


Dear Sir: 

I was glad, this morning, to receive your communica- 
tion and furthermore am pleased to state that since your 
visit to the office we have loaned considerable sums of 
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money to the colored people of Southampton County, Vir- 
ginia. We are doing what we can to assist the farmers 
of that county, but it appears that both the white and 
colored farmers are so greatly in need of money that it 
js dificult to get sufficient funds to meet all the demands. 

| want to assure you again that we will do everything 
we can to assist the colored farmers as referred to by you. 


Yours very truly, 


C. R. Trriow, 
Secretary. 


\s the result of this correspondence loans vary- 
ing from $200 to $10,000 (to a single individual ) 
were made to Negro farmers wishing for such 
assistance either for improvements or for enlarging 


their acreage. 


An Advocate at Court 


Negro farmer needs an advocate at court 
and since he has no representative of his own group 
this advocate must be the friendly white man—the 
white man who is able and willing to help him in 
his struggles. He must depend upon him for a 
helping hand and for sympathetic co-operation until 
the time shall come when the color line is less 
sharply drawn and race prejudice less acute. 

The following figures from the Bureau of Cen- 
sus will explain themselves: 

Negro farmers constitute 8.9 per cent of the 
total Negro population while the white farmers 
represent but 5.8 per cent of the total white popu- 
lation. 

Although the Negro population forms but 9.9 
per cent of the total population in the United 
States, the Negro farmers form 14.7 per cent of all 
farmers. 

Of the 926,708 Negro farmers in the United 
States, 218,612 are owners; 2,026 are managers 
and 705,070 are tenants. 

In 1920 these farmers operated 41,432,182 acres 
of which 27,926,900 were improved. The value of 
the land and buildings amounted to $2,257,645,325, 
or an increase in ten years which represents an aver- 
age of $11,124,397 every thirty days. 

Of the 705,070 tenant farmers, 701,471 were in 
the sixteen southern states, led by Mississippi with 
137,679 and Georgia with 113,929. Other states 
having more than 50,000 each were, in the order 


named, South Carolina, 86,063; Alabama, 77,873; 


Arkansas, 56,811; Texas, 59,945; North Carolina, 
53,040; and Louisiana, 50,969. 

Of the 218,612 owners, 30,909 were in Virginia; 
23,519 in Texas; 23,130 in Mississippi; 22,759 in 
South Carolina; 21,714 in North Carolina; 17,201 
in Alabama; 16,040 in Georgia; 15,369 in Arkan- 
sas; and 10,975 in Louisiana. In no other states 
were there as many as 10,000 Negro farm owners. 

Between 1910 and 1920 Negro framers increased 
at the rate of 3.7 per cent; native white farmers 
at the rate of 3.1 per cent; while foreign born 
white farmers decreased at the rate of 13.2 per 
cent. 

Of the 581,050 foreign born white farmers in 
the United States only 40,801, or 7 per cent were 
located in the 16 southern states. 

These figures make interesting reading and 
clearly show that the part that colored farmers are 
playing in rural districts and in our agricultural 
life is by no means small. It is quite possible then 
that here on southern soil and on southern farms 
the outlook for future success is more optimistic 
than elsewhere. The Negro farmer is the back- 
bone of the South. It is upon his success and his 
prosperity that the prosperity of that section largely 
depends. The South will yet awake to the fact 
that in the ill treatment of the colored farmer it is 
making the mistake of its life. Conditions are 
bound to change. The acquisition of land and the 
accumulation of money will be powerful levers in 
bringing about these changes. 

The Negro should be brought into closest touch 
with the Department of Agriculture. A Bureau 
should be established to the end that the best 
trained minds of the race in scientific and Agricul- 
tural lines may operate for their own group as 
others of another race cannot do. This bureau 
should constitute the point of contact between the 
Government and the field as it pertains to the 
Negro farmer. We already have trained specialists 
and experts who could meet these conditions and 
who could furnish the Government with valuable 
information making for the good of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the country. There is 
much now that cannot be known because it cannot 
be gotten at except through scientifically trained 
Negro investigators. 

The Negro farmer is now too potential to be 
longer ignored and neglected. 





Lions 


By Howarp J. YounG 


HIS good man 

with silent shadow 
slaps his brothers on the back 
and sinks into an easy chair 
before the table. 


The weekly “get together” luncheon is on 
now the smokes 

and ;: ‘“—therefore it gives me great pleasure—” 
man has learned a great variety of sounds 
therefore he speaks. 
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Industrial Problems in Cities 


Since early in 1925 the National Urban League 
has maintained in New York a Department of In 
dustrial Relations. During the fifteen years the 
League has operated, it has maintained offices in 
various parts of the country (mostly Northern com 
munities where the population of Negroes has 
grown out of proportion to previous increases) in 
which emphasis has been placed upon securing o 
cupations for Negroes. The local Leagues are still 
vigorously pressing this service. The large numbers 
throughout the North, make placements difficult 
now when there appears to be no great demand for 
laborers. 

The capacity of the Negro is no longer in ques 
tion. Too many instances of success in industry are 
of record to enable the charge of inefficiency to 
stand. Employers may be provided with proof of 
fitness in many lines of work in which until recently 
Negroes never had experience. There remains, how 
ever, a very definite and necessary ‘“‘over-head”’ task 
which will inure to the benefit of the whole 
problem of the Negro and his work. We have not 
yet popularized the idea of the use of Negroes. An 
employer needing help is still prone to think of 
white and never of black labor. Many of them are 
not aware of the excellent quality of service Negroes 
have rendered. Others who use their labor still 
resort to the old system of limiting them to certain 
occupations without regard to fitness for better 
positions and meritorious service which should earn 
promotion. 

White workers still intimidate employers who 
might otherwise hire colored men and women. 
There are threats of strikes, riots and boycots if 
colored workers are employed. Labor unions have 
as yet given only partial recognition and little or no 
attention to annexing Negro wage-earners. 

Interracial harmony will have gained a greatly 
advanced position, from which it will be difficult to 


recede, should we attain a mutually satistactor 
justment of the differences between black and w! 
labor. 

Our plan includes a third feature. Much 
be done to equip the race to fit it to hold the « 
pations it has thus far acquired and to obtain 
ones. It will be possible to destroy the con 
belief of race inferiority only when we have 
ceeded so often as to make failure exceptional. 
will take training and concentration, plus the p 
attitude of mind that senses the value of success 
the danger of failure—not to the individual alor 
but mainly to the whole problem of Negro ind 
The schools must perform a very definite se: 
articulation between 


b itselt. Finis 


here. There must be 
training for the job and the jo 
tradesmen are far too few Labor turn-over 


too often to matters whicl 


} the schools may nh 
way to improve, must be reduced. 

Here then, are the three major factors in th 
dustrial equation of the Negro—the employe 
white employee, union and non-union and the N 
himself. The Industrial Relations Department 
the Urban League is applying its energy to tl 
Many other considerations, by no means unimport 
ant, involving the problems incident to migratio 
employment agencies, vocational guidance, ag 
cultural opportunities in the North and the like will 
be given attention. It needs and solicits the aid 
of all who have counsel to offer. It is free to ¢ 
tend its service to owners and employees, indiy 
ally and collectively. Through its afhhated mov 
ment in various parts of the country it touches the 
problem in many places and is positioned to serve 
on the basis of fact and experience. 

Communications should be addressed to the Ind 

Relations Department, National  [ 
127 Last 23rd Street, New York Cit 


New York 


“Wanted: Factory helpers; experienced only; 


white $24.00, colored $20.00. Apply........... 


Il. 

“Sirs: 

You spoke to me some time ago about employing 
colored help. 1 want a very good shipping clerk 
(light colored only) (West Indian preferred) not 
over 25 years old, and he must have had experience 


in packing glassware or similar merchandise.”’ 


III. 
“Dear Sir: 
My husband has a good job as a mechanic, but 
because he is colored he is worked to death.. He is 


1 


the only colored man there, and it makes it so hard 
to have to work and put up with prejudice too. | 
want vou to help him get another job. He Is al 
intelligent man, as we were residents of Harlem up 


’ 


to two years ago.’ 
IV. 

“During the strike of April, 1924, the Uni 
tvent around and scouted all of the colored 
ruse to join the Union, they collected $3.00 for an 
application to join, and after the strike wer 
kicked out.” 

Vv 

The employment manager of an outstanding 

dustrial concern has six Negroes on his clerical 
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erce, one of whom is head bookkeeper. 


When 
ssked to employ a few in a semi-skilled position, he 
| that Negroes were not able to hold down 


volving so much responsibility. 


Vi. 
Jobs tor ten colored mechanic’s helpers were 
ible in Long Island. None was found in the 


Men in New York refused the posi- 
The wage was 


avall 
ommunity. 
tion because it was too far away. 


1 a | hour. 


Thus lies New York. Many of its problems have 
mliarity to, vet a divergence from the difhcul 


‘ 
Rendered complex 


ties of other industrial centers. 
by its diversified industries, the city has many in 
dustrial problems including those provoked by the 
lash of racial and economic interests. 

Despite the fact that the main source of the City’s 
bor supply has been curtailed, no scientific effort 


has been made to study the ind istrial status ol the 


Negro. Those ( apable of promoting such step 
financially have not thought it necessary. 

There are 125,000 gainfully employed Negroes 
York, the bulk of whom are engaged as 
and domestic servants, elevator operators, 
and laundry workers. Within the last 
many have found employment in the fac- 

of New York, but are so widly distributed 
is to make no outstanding impression as a group. 
As public laundries move northward into Harlem, 
there is an increasing demand for colored workers. 
It is estimated by labor groups that the number ot 
colored workers now exceeds 10,000. Longshore- 
men and laborers form a similarly large group. 


Negro men and women come to New York cx 


perienced and inexperienced. They find the lure of 


} 
the city deceiving. 
portunities open; the inexperienced see little chance 
mprovement. Clerical workers with enviable 
records come from the West Indies seeking a posi 
tion. Eventually they are elevator operators. In- 
dustries do not have time to train the inexperienced. 
Thus skill and brawn grovel at the bottom of the 
ndustrial ladder hoping for an opportunity. 


The experienced find few op 


Colored workers receive lower wages than white 
workers in similar occupations, except when both 
Che want ad given is 


Another instance may 


ire members of trade unions 
ndicative of the situation. 
be noted in this case of profit and loss: 

\ large laundry recently moved into North 
Harlem and replaced its white help with col- 
ored. Wages were reduced $3.00 on the week, 
and the Saturday half-holiday given to white 
workers substituted by a mid-day lunch and 
four hours extra work. 


Organized labor is at last making an effort to 
| T “ . . ” 

niist Negroes. A boring from without has 
erited from trade unions some consideration fo 


OFrrek TF 


NEE 


the Negro workers. It was at the instance of the 
New Y ork [ rban League that the ‘Trades Union 
Committee for Organized Negro Workers was or 
vanized. <A paid secretary works daily on this one 
phase of our industrial life. 

One notices improvements specific as well as gen 
eral. “The Negro Press encourages the patronage 
of stores employing Negroes. One month’s work by 
this organization netted the employment of ten 
stenographers in publication offices. A Long Island 
shoe factory is successfully using fifty colored men. 
A Harlem department store has employed three col- 
ored salesladies. A national chain grocery has em- 
ployed its first colored clerk. A coal company uses 
a Negro salesman and statistical worker. Through 
such a maze of situations we may hope to reach 
the fact that the Negro is thoroughly absorbed into 
New York’s industrial life. 

There exists an unparalled field for patient, as- 
siduous, and earnest effort which is certain to pro 
satisfied, and progressive 


Ira DeA. Ret. 


duc e more competent, 


Wor! kers. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh has had several periods of greater un- 
employment than now, but during the last. six 
number of Negroes have been 


months a greate! 
The workman 


under-employed than ever before. 
counts himself fortunate who averages four (4) 
full days of work each week. Hence, the indus- 
trial situation as it affects Negroes in the Pitts- 
burgh district is serious. 

Many Union Coal Mines in this district closed 
as a result of the wage dispute which has brought 
many Negro families into the city. Negro families 
direct from the South are still coming into our city. 
In one school during September were entered the 
children from five Negro families who moved into 
that district direct from the South during the sum- 
mer months. The Negro population (now esti- 
mate at 65,000) increased about 9 per cent since 
1923. It must find work in the major industries 
here, whose production averages about 20 per cent 
less than what it was in 1923. In addition to this 
automatic increase in the supply of Negro labor, it 
appears that fewer men are now used in each unit 
of production than in 1923. None of the few Steel 
Mills which claim a hundred per cent production at 
the present time, employ within 15 per cent of the 
total number of men they employed in 1923. Em- 
ployers attribute this mainly to more regular and 
better service that workmen give today and to im- 
proved organization and some new patent processes. 
Hence, the industrial situation is bad among many 
Southern Negroes in this district who have been 
trying to establish their family life here during the 
frequent periods of depressions of the last few 


years. ) . 
cars Joun T. Crark. 
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St. Louis Negroes in Industry 


The St. Louis Industrial District can probably 
lay claim to having a greater diversity of industries 
with a possible exception of New York City, than 
any city in the union. This is largely due to its 
geographical location and its natural resources. 
However, the problem of Negro labor is no less 
acute in St. Louis than in any other industrial 
center. The migration of 1923 gave rise to a new 
industrial program. As a result every large foundry 
in St. Louis employs enough Negroes to offset the 
likelihood of a damaging strike. The average 
forces of such plants usually run about 34 white 
and % colored or 2/3 white and 1/3 colored. St. 
Louis, unlike a number of other large centers, is to 
a great extent an open shop town, thereby offering 
large opportunities to Negroes although perhaps 
with smaller pay than organized labor would de- 
mand. ; 

A survey made by the Urban League of St. 
Louis of the industrial situation in the St. Louis 
Industrial District discloses some interesting facts. 

In twenty-two plants, 3,335 Negroes are em- 
ployed, 1,032 are skilled laborers and 2,303 un- 
skilled. Of the twenty-two plants employing Negro 
labor, nine of them use no Negroes as skilled la- 
borers. "Twenty of the twenty-two reported that 
Negroes report regularly for work; two to the con- 
trary. Eighteen stated that they had not experi- 
enced an unusual turnover with Negro labor. 
Those who reported an unusual turnover stated that 
the contributing causes for such condition were: 
lower living conditions among Negroes; lack of 
sense of responsibility; laziness and refusing to do 
as they are told; and dissatisfaction with their earn- 
ing capacity. Nine employers stated that Negroes 
gave evidence of saving, seven could make no defi- 
nite statement and six stated that Negroes in their 
employ gave no evidence of thrift. Twenty-one of 
twenty-two employers reported that Negroes were 
giving a reasonable degree of satisfaction. Only 
two plants studied had welfare workers, one other 
has a white welfare worker dealing with Negroes. 
The remaining plants had no workers for Negroes. 
Two of twenty-two reported Negroes gambling in 
the plant. The question regarding adjustment to 
the new environment brought varied and interesting 
remarks among which were the following: 


“We find that Negro labor is about on a par with 
other labor which we employ and they appear to 
be well satisfied’. 

“Find colored help satisfactory for our use”. 

“A large number of our colored people have been 
with us for a long while. That will appear that 
they are quite satisfied with conditions. We do not 
know about the general run of colored people in 
St. Louis”. 

“We like the newly arrived man if he has had 
any education”. i 

“As we have used Negro labor at our plant fo 
20 years with general satisfaction, we have no evi- 


dence that he does not adapt himself to conditions 
rere”. 

“Our Negroes are giving us very good satisfac. 
tion and most of our employees are good law abid- 
ing citizens”. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the sur 
vey was; that in most instances where Negroes 
were said to furnish a large turnover and did not 
report regularly to work, these same employees were 
giving the employer a reasonable degree of satistac- 
tion. To the layman such statements would prob- 
ably seem paradoxial; but when one realizes the 
low wages paid, one can understand how irresponsi- 
ble labor is giving the cheap employer more than 
he pays for. 

Of the 95,000 Negroes in St. Louis, there are al- 
most 24,000 children, 16,000 of school age. It is 
estimated that there are 2,500 housewives not en- 
engaged in occupations outside of the home. Of 
the remaining 68,000, about 92 per cent are en- 
gaged in gainful occupations. Sixty per cent of the 
Negroes engaged in economic pursuits are men and 
forty percent are women. The chief lines of work 
followed by men are porters, chauffeurs, janitors, 
construction workers, truck drivers, waiters, house- 
men, butlers, all of which may be classified as com- 
mon labor. The other industries followed are iron 
and steel, fire brick and clay products, glass prod- 
ucts, acid and chemical works, the packing plants, 
post office positions and business Cafes, lunch rooms, 
barber shops, pool halls, soft drink and barbecue 
stands are included as businesses because we found 
no other means of classification. Negro women work 
largely as domestic and personal servants, which 
may include day work, house maids, cooks, nurses, 
and general utility. Negro women may be found 
in textile mills, shoe, fruit and nut, rag and bag and 
tobacco factories; in department stores as elevator 
operators and stock girls, in hotels, cafes and room- 
ing houses as maids and waitresses. <A large per- 
centage of Negro women are engaged as school 
teachers, social workers, stenographers, clerks, etc. 
The chief business among Negro women in St. 
Louis is that of beauty culture. 

Although St. Louis Industrial District is largel) 
open shop, organized labor is much in evidence. ‘The 
Negro craftsman from the south experiences some 
difficulty in following his trade in St. Louis. If 
he holds a card from some foreign chapter, it is 
recognized by the local union in St. Louis, but he 
works as a helper to white craftsmen and not as a 
craftsman himself. This is particularly true of the 
brick layers and carpenters. Upon a statement of 
an official of the Master Builder’s Association, we 
have been informed that there are 2,000 Negroes in 
St. Louis employed in the building trades. None 
of them however, are recognized by the A. F. of L., 
although they belong to the union these men work 
as helpers. There are 350 hod carriers belonging 
to a labor union which is not affiliated with the A. 
F. of L. 

Wo. V. KELtey, 


Industrial Secretary, Urban League of St. Louis. 
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Philadelphia 


Philadelphia ranks first among the great textile 
industries in the United States. In fact, almost 
every section of the city has one or more textile 
mills but in none of them are Negroes employed in 
a productive capacity, and only recently in any ca- 
pacity at all. 

In one of the largest steel fabricating plants, 
there has been a shortage of machine hands. It 
was suggested to the management that Negroes 
be employed as is being done in several other 
plants. He refused to employ Negroes on the 
ground that they have developed a welfare pro- 
gram which brings together in social contact the 
employees, their wives, sisters, etc., and that if Ne- 
groes were employed they would expect to partici- 
pate in the social activities which would not be 
tolerated by the white employees. In this plant 
nearly 75 per cent of the machine hands are of 
foreign birth. 

A situation which is both humorous and tragic 
is shown in the method of discrimination against 
Negroes on jobs controlled by white contractors and 
the ease with which white union mechanics will 
work with Negro mechanics, non union, at that; 
when the job is controlled by a Negro contractor. 

There are in Philadelphia two or three Negro 
contractors who are among the largest in their lines 
in the city. One a building contractor is now 
erecting a large church building. The bricklayers, 
carpenters, plasterers, etc., are all Negroes. “The 
structual steel work, plumbing and steam fitting 
are being done by white union mechanics. The con- 
struction engineer and the general foreman are Ne- 
groes. From the beginning till the present, the 
best relations exist between the two race groups. 
The other case is that of a Negro reinforced con- 
crete contractor who in competition with white can- 
tractors has been awarded some of the largest con- 
tracts in this line in the city. He also employs a 
Negro engineer but his employees are both white 
and Negro. On the other hand, there was being 
erected a large office building. At the time of ex- 
cavation, Negro portable engineers were employed. 
The portable engineers are members of the A. F. of 
L. When the steel erectors—union men—came on 
the job, they refused to work with Negro hoisters 
and the Negro engineers were displaced and white 
engineers were employed to take thir places. 

Very few Negroes are employed in machine shops 
as machinists or machine hands; to operate ma- 
chines which are almost automatic and which are 
absolutely stationary; yet among the most ordinary 
occupations for Negroes is that of chauffeur who 
drive high-powered complicated machines, with the 
families of these same owners, through crowded 
streets without accident or trouble. 

Another paradox is the refusal to employ compe 
tent Negro girls as clerks in stores and offices and 
colored men as workers in mills or factories, but 
the employment of colored girls as nursemaids, gov- 
ernesses and housekeepers or colored men as porters 


and messengers. 


There have occurred one or two labor disputes in 
recent years from which the Negro had greatly bene- 
fitted although not a participant in the strike nor a 
conscious strike breaker. In a large shipyard where 
a few Negroes were employed as laborers the rivet- 
ting gang struck. The striking rivetters automatic- 
ally threw everybody else out of employment. One 
of the Negro laborers told the foreman that he was 
a rivetter and asked permission to organize the Negro 
laborers into rivoting gangs and take over the job. 
After trying to settle the dispute with the white 
riveters the management decided to try out the 
Negro gangs. It was soon discovered that almost 
every Negro who was working as a laborer was an 
experienced shipyard worker some from Hog 
Island, some from Norfolk, some from Baltimore 
and others from New Port News and for the first 
time in a hundred years Negroes were employed in 
this plant actually building ships. It wasn’t long 
before the white workers were willing to come back, 
a condition being that the Negroes would be dis- 
charged. The management refused to discharge 
the Negro shipworkers and they are there yet. Writ- 
ing to us recently the manager said: “We find the 
colored men in our employ equal in every way to 
any others. We do not know how many we employ 
as we make no distinction in employment because of 
race, creed, or nationality.” 

While in many plants there is still prejudice 
against the employment of Negroes except in the 
hardest and poorest paying jobs, this prejudice is 
giving way as employers are shown the capability 
of the newst migrant to quickly understand indus- 
trial processes and to master intricate machinery. 
Prejudice is giving way as Negro contractors are 
brought more and more in contact with white con- 
tractors on a competitive basis. 

A. L. MANLey 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia. 


Industry in Columbus 


Until 1917, the Negro earned his livelihood gen- 
erally in personal and domestic service. The 
Buckeye Steel Casting Co., one of the largest, at 
that time employed 10 percent Negroes, 40 per- 
cent foreign, and 50 percent native white. The war 


gave the Negro his chance. Now, with few ex- 
ceptions, all of the leading manufacturers in this 
city employ Negroes. This same Company that 
employed 10 percent -in 1917 now has 40 percent 
Negroes. In the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
the Secretary to the Vice President is a colored 
man. This plant employs Negroes in both skilled 
and unskilled work and as clerks. In the retail 
business, except where the Negro conducts his own, 
he has not been able to rise above the personal 
service jobs. The largest house moving business 
in the city is conducted by a colored man. Prac 
tically all of his trade is white. Several hairdressing 
establishments and barber shops are owned by Ne- 
groes with all white trade. 
N. B. ALLEN. 
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Situation in Louisville 


According to statistics compiled by the Louisville 
division of the Kentucky Federation of Labor, there 
are approximately 60,000 persons (men = and 
women) employed in the city of Louisville. Of 
this number about 15,000 are Negroes. 
is noted for the diversity ot its industries and 
Negro labor is employed in many different lines of 
work. The tobacco industry claims the largest 
number at present. Most of this work is on the 
piece work basis. The average scale of wages in 
the tobacco industry is $18 per week. 

Large numbers of Negroes are employed in the 
railway shops and on the railway lines as brakemen 
and section hands. The steel mills and foundaries 
of the city employ a goodly number of Negroes. 
In the above mentioned worth the wage scale ranges 
from $25 to $35 per week. This is the highest 
paid employment in the city for colored men. In 
the building trades colored men are used extensively 
as laborers. A few brick masons, plasterers, carp- 
enters and hod carriers belong to the local union 
and receive, of course, the union scale of wages. 
The next great avenue of employment of colored 
people is in the hotels, restaurants, and laundries. 
With the exception of white girls in one or two of 
the small tea rooms, colored waiters are used ex- 
clusively in all of the hotels of Louisville. French 
and German cooks are used in the large hotels with 
colored cooks in all of the small hotels and restau- 
rants. The kitchen help is colored throughout. 
About one third of the girls employed in the laun- 
dries of the city are colored. The last great line 
of employment for colored people is found in the 
domestic service. Colored cooks, maids, butlers and 
chauffeurs are employed in very great numbers. 
Miscellaneous employment includes the colored 
porters, maids, elevator boys and girls employed in 
the downtown district. 

While Louisville is a border city, it is sufficiently 
southern in its customs to afford much of the cus 
tomary segregation in business as well as social 
affairs. We have therefore, the separate school 
system, employing 208 colored teachers, two large 
insurance companies with home offices here and 
several branch companies. ‘Together they employ a 
total of 200 insurance agents and an office force of 
50 persons. There are three colored building and 
loan associations, four theatres, four drug stores, 
seven undertaking establishments, a number of res- 
taurants and grocery stores employing colored help 
and two colored banks employing 25 colored people. 

The low wage scale for colored workmen in 
Louisville constitutes the basis for most of our in- 
dustrial troubles. The low wage scale will not af 
ford modern dwellings with sanitary equipment even 
of the most meager sort and a result is the extremely 
high death rate for Negroes in Louisville. 

Better housing and better health must await the 
development of a higher wage scale. The outlook 
for the future is not so bad as it seems. Louisville 


is growing rapidly. New industries are being 


Louisv ille 
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located here and there is every re o believe tl 
ocated Dere and there is every reason to Ddelheve lat 


the future demand for labor will be such as to wa 
rant soon a highet scale ot wages. 


JOHN M. RaAGLanp 


Milwaukee 

The industries of Milwaukee, on account 
relatively small Negro population have never 
them to the extent that they are used in other | 
industrial cities. 

During the last three months the Urban Li 
induced one of the large canneries to employ 35 
new apprentices on a certain operation where they 
had not been employed previously. Another plant 
enlarged the number of its colored employees and at 
our suggestion employed their first Negro roremian, 
In another industry, a voung Negro was placed ina 
* 


position having the timing operation of every de 


partment in the plant,—an exceptional position. 
In some instances it has been found that the head 
of industries were sympathetic to Negro labor 
the department foreman and straw bosses wer 
ing all in their power to make conditions intoler 
for them. In one industry the turnover of Ni 
employees was 65 per cent higher than ot 
groups. Several of the men were interviewed 
facts revealed which warranted investigation. 
was found that the foreman was opposed to Negi 
workers: that his language was so abusive that 
men resented such treatment, and made it a pract 
to vive all small jobs to Negroes instead oft so pla 
ning that all men would have some large and some 
small jobs, which would more equalize their wages 
This particular foreman was transferred to 
another department and the president sent word to 
every department in the plant that Negroes were to 
be ep ployed by that plant, and in larger numbers 
when conditions warranted, concluding by saving 
that any man who objected working with Negroes 
were at liberty to find employment elsewhere. 
Two weeks ago employment managers from 
industries employing large numbers ot Negroes were 
invited to a round table discussion on the question 
of Negroes in the industries which was held at 
Urban League headquarters. 
prominent persons in the local Negro Business 


Negro ministers 


League, heads of fraternal and social organizations 
were also present. 

The principal complaint was not the quality of 
the Negroes’ Work—for in many cases it was su 
perior—but their instability. One employer whose 
firm employs more than 2,000 men, about 175 being 
Negroes, stated that in the next five vears unde 
present immigration laws Negroes and labor saving 
machinery must be relied on to meet the ever 
creasing demands. 

Our experience has taught us that through sel 
tion placem nts, private and group conterences wit! 


employer very definite results have been made 


James H. Kerns. 
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Our Book Shelf 


POET ON POET 


The Weary Blues—Lancston Hucues. Alfred Knopf & 
Co. $2.00 


Here is a poet with whom to reckon, to experience, 
and here and there, with that apologetic feeling of pre- 
sumption that should companion all criticism, to quarrel. 

What has always struck me most forcibly in reading 
Mr. Hughes’ poems has been their utter spontaneity and 
expression of a unique personality. This feeling is inten- 
sified with the appearance of his work in concert between 
the covers of a book. It must be acknowledged at the 
outset that these poems are peculiarly Mr. Hughes’ and 








Nicholas Murray. 
LANGSTON HUGHES 


10 one’s else. I cannot imagine his work as that of any 
other poet, not even of any poet of that particular group 
of which Mr. Hughes is a member. Of course, a micro- 
scopic assiduity might reveal derivation and influences, 
but these are weak undercurrents in the flow of Mr. 
Hughes’ own talent. This poet represents a transcendently 
emancipated spirit among a class of young writers whose 
particular battle-cry is freedom. With the enthusiasm 
of a zealot, he pursues his way, scornful, in subject mat- 
ter, in photography, and rhythmical treatment, of what- 
ever obstructions time and tradition have placed before 
him. To him it is essential that he be himself. Essential 
ind commendable surely; yet the thought persists that 
some of these poems would have been better had Mr. 
Hughes held himself a bit in check. In his admirable in- 
troduction to the book, Carl Van Vechten says the poems 
have a highly deceptive air of spontaneous improvisation. 
I do not feel that the air is deceptive. 

If I have the least powers of prediction, the first sec- 
tion of this book, The Weary Blues, will be most admired, 
even if less from intrinsic poetical worth than because 
of its dissociation from the traditionally poetic. Never 


having been one to think all subjects and forms proper 
for poetic consideration, I regard these jazz poems as 
interlopers in the company of the truly beautiful poems 
in other sections of the book, They move along with the 
frenzy and electric heat of a Methodist or Baptist re- 
vival meeting, and affect me in much the same manner. 
The revival meeting excites me, cooling and flushing me 
with alternate chills and fevers of emotion; so do these 
poems. But when the storm is over, I wonder if the quiet 
way of communing is not more spiritual for the God- 
seeking heart; and in the light of reflection I wonder 
if jazz poems really belong to that dignified company, 
that select and austere circle of high literary expression 
which we call poetry. Surely, when in Negro Dancers Mr. 
Hughes says 

Me an’ ma baby’s 

Got two mo’ ways, 

Two mo’ ways to do de buck! 


he voices, in lyrical, thumb-at-nose fashion the happy 
careless attitude, akin to poetry, that is found in certain 
types. And certainly he achieves one of his loveliest lyrics 
in Young Singer. Thus I find myself straddling a fence. 
It needs only The Cat and The Saxaphone, however, to 
knock me over completely on the side of bewilderment, and 
incredulity. This creation is a tour de force of its kind, 
but is it a poem: 


EVERYBODY 


Half-pint— 
Gin? 
No, make it 


LOVES MY BABY 


corn. You like 
don't you, honey? 


BUT MY BABY 


In the face of accomplished fact, I cannot say This 
will never do, but I feel that it ought never to have been 
done. 

But Mr. Hughes can be as fine and as polished as you 
like, etching his work in calm, quiet lyrics that linger and 
repeat themselves. Witness Sea Calm: 


How still, 

How strangely still 

The water is today. 

It is not good 

For water 

To be so still that way. 


Or take Suicide’s Note: 


The Calm, 
Cool face of the river 
Asked me for a kiss. 


Then crown your admiration with Fantasy in Purple, 
this imperial swan-song that sounds like the requiem of 
a dying people: 

Beat the drums of tragedy for me, 
Beat the drums of tragedy and death. 
And let the choir sing a stormy song 
To drown the rattle of my dying breath. 


Beat the drums of tragedy for me, 

Ind let the white violins whir thin and slow, 
But blow one blaring trumpet note of sun 

To go with me to the darkness where I go. 


Mr. Hughes is a remarkable poet of the colorful; 
through all his verses the rainbow riots and dazzles, yet 
never wearies the eve, although at times it intrigues the 
brain into astonishment and exaggerated admiration when 
reading, say something like Caribbean Sunset: 

God having a hemorrhage, 
Blood coughed across the sky, 
Staining the dark sea red: 
That is sunset in the Caribbean. 
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Taken as a group the selections in this book seem one- 
sided to me. They tend to hurl this poet into the gaping 
pit that lies before all Negro writers, in the confines of 
which they become racial artists instead of artists pure 
and simple. There is too much emphasis here on strictly 
Negro themes; and this is probably an added reason for 
my coldness toward the jazz poems—they seem to set a 
too definite limit upon an already limited field. 


Dull books cause no schisms, raise no dissensions, create 
no parties. Much will be said of The Weary Blues be- 
cause it is a definite achievement, and because Mr. 
Hughes, in his own way, with a first book that cannot 
be dismissed as merely promising, has arrived. 

Countee Cullen 


“The New Negro—An Interpretation”—Edited by Alain 
Locke—Albert and Charles Boni, publishers, New York 
City. (Price $5.00—466 pgs.) 


If I were a spiritualist I should say that the spirit of 
old Fra Albertus had controlled the craftsman who made 
this book. It is a thing of rare beauty, a beauty almost 
prodigal. This is not a book to lend, for few persons 
examining its beautiful pages will have the virtue to 
return it. Alain Locke is fundamentally an esthete, and 
Winold Reiss’ appreciation of the lovely is well known. 
These two have done a job worthy of themselves in this 
volume and the House of Boni can congratulate itself on 
turning out such a product. 

The cover design is striking, the type fresh and bold, 
the margins wide, the decorative illustrations novel, the 
drawings and symbolic sketches of Aaron Douglass pow 
erful and effective, the two studies by Miguel Covarrubias 
startling in their animation, and the sixteen portrait 
studies in color by Winold Reiss, beautiful and revealing. 
The physical side of the book—utterly apart from its read- 
ing matter, makes the volume a valuable possession—one 
to be treasured. 

However, the reading matter is worthy of the physical 
makeup. There are twenty essays—most of them very 
well done, eight stories by young Negroes, thirty-seven 
poems from nine Negro poets, a Negro play, two Negro 
folk-tales, and an excellent bibliography. Most of the 
matter appeared before in the HARLEM Numser of the 
Survey GrapHic. Many of us at that time felt it de- 
served more permanent form. Here you have it with ad- 
ditions. The book is divided into two parts—the Negro 
Renaissance and the New Negro in the New World. 

The first division consists of a foreword and four intro- 
ductory essays on the new Negro, his art and literature. 
Short stories and poetry follows, revealing to us that art 
and literature which has been commented upon. Here 
we see the genius of Jean Toomer and the technique of 
Rudolph Fisher; here we experience the beauty of Countee 
Cullen, the bitterness of McKay, the _ sophisticated 
abandon of Langston Hughes and the revealing imagery 
of James Weldon Johnson. 

Now follows a Negro play preceded by two essays that 
deal with Negro drama; and then we have Negro music, 
spiritual and dance, revealed by essays and poems. The 
first division of the book ends with three essays on the 
hereditary culture of the Negro, followed by two folk- 
tales and that great poem of Cullen’s—“Heritage”. 

Part two of the book is a sociological chart of the action 
and inter-action of the New Negro and the New World 
upon each other. It consists of essays under the general 
heading—“The Negro Pioneers”; “The New Frontage on 


American Life’; “The New Scene”; “The Negro an 
American Traditions”; and “Worlds of Color”. It con 
tains remarkable contributions by DuBois, Domingg) 
James Weldon Johnson, and Charles Johnson. 

The collection which comprises the book has been ca 
fully chosen and for the most part is excellent. Contrix 
butions, of course are uneven—an inevitable thing in @ 
work of this sort. There are a few extravagant claimg 
in some of the essays; an uncertain touch now and theg 
but these faults are few in number. One misses certaigy 
names and may question whether some of the subjeg 
matter might not have been handled more expertly bye 
other writers than those chosen. But this questioning ig§ 
further proof of the truth of thesis of the book—the rich) 
ness of the new flowering of Negro culture. 

There is however, one glaring fault in the book which 
we cannot overlook. It is the frequency with which the 
editor Mr. Locke, obtrudes himself upon the scene. Fivegy 
times he appears before its footlights, reminding one of 
those chairmen who must make a new speech everytime 
he introduces a new speaker. It would have been ig} 
much better taste, we feel, if the last three essays thaf 
bear Mr. Locke’s name, had been written by someone 
else. In fact, he assays to cover practically the same field] 
Stanley Braithwaite has already covered in one of these 
essays and in another—that of the Negro Spiritual—he is 
open to serious criticism both as to omission and interpre-" 
tation. However, his foreword and essay on the News 
Negro are masterly. ‘ 

The book essays “to document the New Negro cul 
turally and socially”, and it does just that. It convinces® 
its readers that the New Negro is and that he possesses = 
gifts which the world must recognize. This book must] 
prove a revelation to that world which has known the 
Negro only in terms of controversial literature and has 
seen only in the familiar stereotypes featured by the 
Cobbs and the Cohens. It will prove a revelation also 
to many Negroes themselves—that group which has ac- 
cepted the white world’s evaluation of its race. These 
will find new stirrings as they come to see this new Negro 
whose outlook is bounded only by world horizons, and 
who expresses his culture in terms of wonderful beauty 
and power. 

Seldom do we find in the book-stalls, so rich and beauti- 
ful an offering, or one so revealing of the soul of a people, 
The book portrays indeed the resurgence of a race to a 
rich and high culture. 

Rosert W. BAGNALL. 











